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What isa home without humor? 





You may have Oriental rugs, elec- 
tric lights, running hot and cold 
water, perfect acoustics, and all other 
modern conveniences in your house, 
but it is not home unless some pro- 
vision is made for a certain number 
of long, loud. wholesome laughs 
each week. 


You may subscribe to The Livest 
Weekly, The Literary Dejector, The 
Solemn Solace, The Crabbed Com- 
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JUDGE: 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
l accept your ¢ ffer for new subscri- 
bers only—ten weeks for 00. Itis 
send me TUDGE vour home. 
vith the current issue. ter 


lose $1.00. | 


If you are not now a 
subscriber, a dollar will put 
JUDGE on your reading 
table for the next ten weeks. Pokus—Maybe he's so crooked he can’t even 
Let the little coupon brighten 


JUDGE 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM 
225 Fifth Avenue 


panion, [he Joyless Journal, and The 
Serious Associate, but these alone 
will not answer nature’s needs. 


Neither will countless canaries 
solve the problem. 


JUDGE will. 


JUDGE isa necessity. If we have 
ever intimated that JUDGE was a 
luxury, it wasa slip. Stop your sub- 
scription to [he Anatomical Analoy- 
zer if you must, but take JUDGE at 
any cost. It won’t be much, however. 


Possible Reason 
Hokus—I don’t see how that fellow Skinnum 
can be laughing all the time when he’s so 


( rooked. 
keep a straight face. 


In Spite of Prohibition 
Teacher—(to a class of Kentucky youngsters) 
When the sun goes down in the West, what 

comes up behind those hills? 
Like a flash, a dozen hands were raised. 
“Well?” queried the teacher, greatly pleased 
by this manifestation of alertness. 
“Moonshine!” chorused the twelve young- 
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Convincing ‘Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


AVE YOU heard the news about Frank Jordan?” 
This question quickly brought me to the little 
group which had gathered in the center of the 
ofiice. Jordan and I had started with the Great Eastern 
Machinery Company, within a month of each other, four 
years ago. A year ago, Jordan was taken into the ac- 
counting division and I was sent out as salesman. Neither 
of us was blessed with an unusual amount of brilliancy, 
but we “got by” in our new jobs well enough to hold 
them. 
Imagine my amazement, then, when I heard: 
‘ Jordan’s just been made Treasurer of the Company!” 
| could hardly believe my ears. But there was the 
“Notice to Employees” on the bulletin board, 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


lessons, reading the headings and a few paragraphs here 
and there, and in about an hour the whole secret of effec- 
tive speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I Jearned why I had always lacked con- 
fidence, why talking had always seemed something to be 
dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest thing in the 
world to ‘get up and talk.’ I Jearned how to secure com- 
plete attention to what I was saying and how to make 
everything I said interesting, forceful and convincing. I 
learned the art of listening, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity. Instead of being funny at the wrong 
time, I learned how and when to use humor with telling 
effect. 


success solely to the fact that I learned how to talk to 
people.” 
' * * . 

When Jordan finished, I asked him for the address of 
the publishers of Dr. Law’s course and he gave it to me. I 
sent for it and found it to be exactly as he had stated 
After studying the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previcusly refused to listen to me at all 
After four months of record-breaking sales during the 
dullest season of the year, | received a wire from the chiel 
asking me to return to the home office. We had quite 
a long talk in which I explained how I was able to break 
sales records—and I was appointed Sales Manager at 

almost twice my former salary. 1 know that 





telling about Jordan’s good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable fellow, 
quiet, and unassuming, but I never would have 
picked him for any such sudden rise. I knew, 
too, that the Treasurer of the Great Eastern had 
to be a big man, and I wondered how in the world 
Jordan landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jordan’s 
new office and after congratulating him warmly, 
I asked him to Jet me ‘“‘in”’ on the details of how 
he jumped ahead so quickly. His story is so in- 
tensely interesting that I am going to repeat it as 
closely as 1 remember. 

“T’ll tell you just how it happened, George, 
because you may pick up a pointer or two that 
will help you. 

‘You remember how scared I used to be when- 
ever I had to talk to the chief? You remember 
how you used to tell me that every time I opened 





Your opportunity at last. 
“Mastery of Speech,” have been sold at $5 each. 

A HUNDRED THOUSAND men and women considered it a good in- 
vestment at $5—else they would not have paid for it after examining it. 
But YOU have an opportunity—if you act IMMEDIATELY—to get 
the entire Course for only $3. And you pay nothingat all unless satisfied. 
This special offer is made for a short time only and must be accepted 
at once. 


For Short Time Only! 
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Send no money, but mail the coupon immediately! 


Over 100,000 sets of Dr. Law’s Course, 


there was nothing in me that had changed 
except that I had acquired the ability to 
talk where formerly I simply used “‘words with- 
out reason.” I can never thank Jordan 
enough for telling me about Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speak 
ing. Jordan and I are both spending all our 
spare time making public speeches and Jordan 
is being talked about now as Mayor of our 
little town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, pub- 
lishers of ‘‘ Mastery of Speech,”’ Dr. Law’s Course in 
Business Talking and Public Speaking, that once you 
have an opportunity to see it in your own home how 
you can, in one hour, learn the secret of speaking and 
how you can apply the principles of effective speech 
under all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. And for a 
short time only, this famous Course, that has been 








my mouth I put my foot into it, meaning of 
course that every time I spoke I got into trouble? 
You remember when Ralph Sinton Jeft to take charge of 
the Western office and I was asked to present him with the 
loving cup the boys gave him, how flustered I was and 
how 1 couldn’t say a word because there were people 
around? You remember how confused I used to be every 
time I met new people? I couldn’t say what I wanted 
to say when I wanted to say it; and I determined that 
if there was any possible 
chance to learn how to talk 
I was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was 
to buy a number of books 
on public speaking, but they 
seemed to be meant for those 
who wanted to become ora- 
tors, whereas what I wanted 
to learn was not only how to 
speak in public but how to 
speak to individuals under 
various conditions in busi- 
ness and social life. 








Frederick Houk Law : 
“A few weeks later, just 


As educator, lecturer, ex- 
ecutive, traveler and author, 
few men are so well equipped by 
experience and training as Dr, 
Law to teach the art of effective 

peaking. His ‘“‘Mastery of 


as I was about to give up 
hope of ever learning how to 
talk interestingly, I read an 
Meech" te the fruit of 20 yeara | 20nouncement stating that 
clive lecturing and instruction Dr. Frederick Houk Law 
in Basterm schools and colleges 1 had just completed a new 


preceded by an education at . F - 
Oxford Academy, Amherst Col course m business talking 
lege, Columbia University, The : | | Co aie ki BEES | 
leachers College, and Brown @nd pu lic spea ing entitlec 
University. He holds the de- | “Mastery of Speech.’ The 
grees of 4 . A.M., anc 1D. 
course was Offered on approv- 
Dr. Law is the author of two ° : 
novels, two books of poetry, and al without money in ad- 
— of six school text-books. vance, so since I had noth- 
e was Lecturer in Pedagogy in P 
the Extension Work of the Col- | ing whatever to lose by 
lege of the City of New York om <6 . 
and is Head of the Dept. of | ¢Xamining the lessons, I sent 
English in the Stuyvesant H.S. | for them and in a few days 
and writer of the Weekly Lesson 3 cao ad 
Plans for The Independent. they arrived. I glanced 
through the entire eight 








“But perhaps the most wonderful thing about the 
lessons were the actual examples of what things to say 
and when to say them to meet every condition. 1 found 
that there was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right way and a 
wrong way to present complaints, to give estimates, 
and to issue orders. 

“T picked up some wonderful pointers about how to 
give my opinions, about how to answer complaints, 
about how to ask the bank for a loan, about how to ask 
for extensions. Another thing that struck me forcibly 
was that instead of antagonizing people when I didn’t 
agree with them, I learned how to bring them around to 
my way of thinking in the most pleasant sort of way. 
Then, of course, along with those lessons there were 
chapters on speaking before large audiences, how to 
find material for talking and speaking, how to talk to 
friends, how to talk to servants, and how to talk to 
children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first evening and it was 
only a short time before I was able to apply all of the prin 
ciples and found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to whom | 
spoke. It seemed that I got things done instantly, 
where formerly, as you know, what | said ‘went in one 
ear and out the other.’ 1 began to acquire an executive 
ability that surprised me. I smoothed out difficulties 
like a true diplomat. In my talks with the chief | 
spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. ‘Then came my first 
promotion since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the job of answering complaints, and 
I made good. From that I was given the job of 
making collections. When Mr. Buckley joined 
the Officers’ Training Camp, I was made Treasurer. 
Between you and me, George, my salary is now $7,500 
a year and I expect it will be more from the first of 
the year. 

“And I want to tell vou sincerely, that I attribute my 


sold to more than 100,000 men and women at $5 each, 
is offered to you foronly $3. ‘This amazing offer is 
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the offer can be held open for only a limited time 
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“TI told him” said 
Mr. Schwab, ‘‘that 
I was now at the 
end of a forty years’ 
business career.” 
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““Mr. Schwab did 
not weep because 
someone said some- 
thing about him 
that was not nice.” 
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“The great Captain of Industry (Mr. Schwab, at the extreme right) is sitting before an In- 
vestigating Committee representing the majesty and authority of these United States.’’ 





Why Schwab Wept 


A Character Interpretation and Analysis of the Man Who Was 
One of the Supreme Factors in Winning the War for Democracy 


“6 CHWAB in Tears on the Witness Stand!”’ So 
ran the headlines in the city dailies. 

It is a strange and moving sight. The 
great Captain of Industry is _ sitting 
before an Investigating Committee of Con- 

gress representing the majesty and authority ot the 

Government of these United States. Yellow sunshine 
oods the room with friendly light. Beyond the big 
indows the roar of the city’s traffic rolls up like ocean 
ives upon the shore. Eager listeners, most of them 
en of character and position, lean forward as though 
irful of missing a word. 

Ihe witness pauses in his speech; his voices trembles 
nd breaks; he weeps. 

‘I hope you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen of the Committee,” he says, when at last he 

able to master his emotion. Doubtless the Chairman 

d Gentlemen of the Committee will not find it hard 
to grant this boon since they, too, have grown moist- 

ed; and one of them breaks the tension by expressing 
is “appreciation as an American citizen of the services 
Mir. Schwab rendered during the recent war.”’ 

Behind this painful and most unusual scene there lie 
good bit of history and a handful of lessons which the 
\merican people would do well to ponder. Mr. Schwab 

not the first strong man who has shed bitter tears. 
‘or will he be the last. But it so happens that these 
ars are symbolic of a grim and hateful fact in our 
itional life which must be faced, with or without tears, 

id handled as it deserves. And this is why I want to 
ll the people of America, if I can, why Mr. Schwab 
ept. 

He does not know that I am going to do it. I rather 
hink he would forbid me if he did know, but in common 
istice to the decent folk of this good land of ours, I 
eclieve it ought to be done. 

I do not pretend that there wil! be anything impartial 

abstract about what I have to say. Charles M. 


By CHARLES AUBREY EATON 


Schwab is my dear personal friend, for whom I have a 
profound affection and respect. During the war he was 
my chief in the service of our country. We traveled to- 
gether, sometimes for a solid month at a time. I saw 
him in every variety of mood and under all sorts of 
conditions. And I believed then, and I believe now, that 
he is the most incandescent, charming, human, and 
spiritually American man I have ever seen. 

There were other big and brilliant men in the Shipping 
Board and Fleet Corporation. One cannot name them 
all in the limited space of a brief sketch. Charles Piez, 
Mr. Schwab’s right hand and loyal friend; keen, in- 
cisive, honorable, a great executive and endowed with 
a penetrating intellect which cut like a keen-edged blade 
into a confused situation and found a way for construc 
tive and positive action. Edward Hurley, a walking 
dynamo of nervous energy, a seer of great tomorrows 
and big enough to share authority with other man 
sized men. Mr. Schwab has often paid deserved 
tribute to these and others of his colleagues, and by 
and by when we shall get far enough away from the pic 
ture to see them all in true perspective the public will 
realize that it had great men among its leaders here at 
home just as it had brave and able men on the battle 
front abroad. 

But to my question. Why did Schwab weep? 

To give the true answer we must deal in a little 
history. 

Schwab is a German name. Charles M. was born in 
a little Pennsylvania village, peopled mainly by that 
most thrifty and idealistic of all Americans, the “* Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.”’ When he was a lad of seventeen he 
left home for his first adventure in the big world. He 
went to Braddock in his native State. As his train 
rounded the curve into the town at the edge of the 
evening the whole sky was aflame with the glow from 
the furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Mills. As the country 
lad with his sturdy frame and winsome smile looked out 


was born in his heart 


upon the flaring splendor, there 
a great resolve. ‘Then and there Charley 
cided that he would 
day have blast furnaces of his own kindling the heavens 
with their challenge of power. 
Within a week he had won the frie p of Cay 
“Bill” Jones, the superintendent of the works, and was 
assigned his first job as stake driver lor the c1N il engineer 
who built roads ; out buildings within the plant 
Seven years from that day the young stake driver 
superintendent of the plant and already wa 
as one of the 
makers in America. 


Schwab de 


become an ironmaster and som¢ 





nd laid 
was 
S recognized 
cessful steel 


most resourceful 








I have often heard the story, so intensely human and 
so essentially American; how the young superintendent 
and his wife began life in a little cottage on a monthly 
salary about equal to the weekly wages of a journeyman 
iron-worker today; how they managed to save some 
thing each month against a ra day; how one room of 
the cottage was made into a laboratory, where each 
night the young man toiled to master the science of 
steel-making, just as through the long d he learned 
the art at the mill 

Che rest is common knowledge. Mr. Carnegie saw 


young Schwab the force an 
asa builder a creator, a leade rot men 
rich in the work he loved. I have often heard hi 


tamped him 


Schwab became 
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that he is a manufacturer by inst nd preferenct 
He came to New York and a little later became the head 
of the great new United States Steel Corporation, at 
that time the most prodigious achievement in financial] 
and productive organization in the history of the world 
hen came the creation and development of the Bethle 
hem Steel Corporation, which was to be and has become 
Mr. Schwab's crowning triumph in industrial effor 

\ career of this amazing des¢ ript on put he 
burden upon a man. Every hour of the day his char 
acter is subjected to the acid test \Jmost anvone 
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won this man was haled before a Congressional (‘0 
mittee to face the charge that he had actually used , 
tried to use for his own purposes the money of his Go 
‘nment. The thing was so monstrous, so hope| 

sordid and unclean that it broke the big heart of th, 
big man. His ideal was shattered at a blow. Tha; 
holy thing, America, was trampled under foot befor, 
him like a piece of common clay, and he could only gj 


\r 





in silence. 

Men weep when death lays its cold hand upon their 
loved ones. But though the body returns to the d 
whence it came the spirit lives on and love cannot 
die. There are things infinitely worse than death. And 
one of those things is for a man to have the holy of holies 
of his spirit stormed by unashamed cynicism and 


ust 
A 





selfishness. q 
“T told him,” said Mr. Schwab, “that I was now at fi 
the end of a long forty years’ business career, and that it t| 


was a matter so indescribably deep in my heart to be 
charged with something of that kind that I hoped he 
would correct it. He would not do it. He said there wer 
explanations and reasons 7 34 
“At that point Mr. Schwab was unable to contro} hi 
emotions. He wept.” 
Charles M. Schwab has been too Jong in and through 
the rough and tumble of business to take seriously its S 
reverses and disappointments. He knows how to give 
and take hard knocks. He knows that he paid every | 
cent of his own expenses during his Gov 
ernment service out of his own pocket, 
that he never received and never will I 
receive a penny for what he did. Every fis 
body who knows him understands that 
He must know that he is the most 
popular and best-loved private citizen in 











“‘During the war Mr. Schwab was my chief in the service of our country.” 











stand adversity; but few have it in them to endure It was like listening to Alexander the 
prosperity. Mr. Schwab has made his share of mistakes Great telling the story of one of his cam 
and has bought and paid for lots of experience. But _ paigns. 




























under the urge of his creative instinct he made his way And not a man there but knew that this country today and that such a ni 
forward, growing bigger and stronger in mind and heart Charles M. Schwab had become one of position alone would make him anathema n 
as his intellectual horizon and social contacts broadened. the supreme factors in winning the war to those who can endure anything ex [ 
And through it all Charles M. Schwab the man _ for democracy and saving the world from cept to see their fellow-men happy and ed 
managed to keep the upper hand of Schwab the mag- _ the iron yoke of despotism. successful. th 
nate. He never lost his touch with the common life of It was then that I got a real glimpse No, Mr. Schwab did not weep because cr 
everyday people. Endowed with an extraordinary into the soul of this man. And I realized some one said something about him that of 
social charm, he nevertheless could not be weaned away why he was driving himself fifteen and was not nice. It was a matter “inde 
from the sweat and stress of making and merchandizing twenty hours a day, to get ships scribably deep in his heart” that made H 
something that the people needed. Abstemious in his and munitions. He bad enlisted just him weep. I doubt if he could put the sO 
tastes and habits, careless of dress, he has a genius for as truly as any soldier or sailor, and matter into words. I am afraid I can pr 
friendship beyond any man I have ever known. Every he had kept nothing back. If it not. But I know what it is. th 
rich man has a string of cuckoos and parasites at his took his fortune and his life he was All the sentimentalism, all wl 
heels, thus exemplifying the ancient Scriptures, that ready to give all, that his country ursos the idealism, all the noblest 
vhere the carcass is, the vultures are gathered together. might be free and safe for the boys dreams and aspirations of a 
But Schwab has friends by the thousands in every _ of the future as it had been for him. “Schwab became greatly endowed man at the kr 
alk of life who are his friends because they love the man. He did nearly give his life, for he rich in the work he end of a long and notable busi- 
Chey admire his characte: and ability, but they love him — will never have the robust health loved.”’ ness career had gathered them- \\ 
all the better because he has not sloughed off all his again that was his before the war. } 
weaknesses | bovish enthusiasms Now, here is a great, human, generous, , 
Che one all-pervading passion of Charles M. Schwab's _ idealistic man, who knows himself to be 
ife is his belief in and Jove for his country. He springs the typical American in origin, character pr 
from a people who came here because they loved liberty, and career. Endowed with a rarely sen hu 
and America was free. He believes with an intensity sitive nature, he found growing in his th 
that amounts to a religion that America is the land of _ spirit a great and holy love for his own 
freedo f opportunity, of the square deal. He and land, for its spirit and institutions and Sai 
his career are typically Americar He knows and its people. In the war he assumed titanic 01 
glories in this fact tasks and burdens and, hiding his soul +j 
During July, 1918, I was on the Pacific Coast with Mr. from the curious gaze, he dedicated his | 
Schwab and Mr. P Our tour ended at Tacoma. _ very life to the service of his country 
Lit pecting the work and speaking to the men of And two years after the war had been tiy 
o en shipyards plants that day, we were put 
) tomobiles by the good citizens of Tacoma and 1 
carried to Paradise Valley near the top of Mount 
Rainier. | ten o'clock the evening when we 0 
s over it was midnight ‘ 
I The ‘ in the part | 
Phe | : ; st. At midnigi He 
e ash Mr. of the members « nvm 
I 1 
NO « h i ion will ever! 
g \\ g high up above the is 
IX \ s Ss if 
Pe ve ove “The one all-pervading passion of Charles M. Schwab’s life is his 
| \ belief in and love for his country.”’ 
\ ~ Cc ‘ 1 ‘ 
g h he | selves around a sacred, spiritual something which he me 
. , believed was his country. For this he had given him- P 
: the self, which is al] that any man or God can give. And \ 
Be ( ' the v in a moment he discovers that this sacred thing “‘inde- ‘ 
s 5 Os scribably deep in his heart’’ is enmeshed in a system 
; e of life which denies that even holiness is holy, and refuses oO: 
Br : } to believe that honor exists anywhere. * 
ctio Charles M. Schwab never did anything more worthy . 
[ n Ire of a man than when he gave way to tears in the presence r 
\\ \ of a shattered ideal And his tears will not be in vain | e 
if they disturb the moral coma into which we have 
' shores fallen as apeople sufficiently to make it possible for h 
nf te ies cathe moet tecan pes and worthy men to enter public life W ithout ne 
p descent, charming, hu submitting themsels es to continuous assassination. n 
( ( man and spiritual It remains only to say that the investigating ul 
| American man I have committee unanimously decided that Mr. Schwab | 


ever seen. ’ was absolutely innocent. 
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February 19, 1921 


Two Fighters Wh 


Chicago's Aggressive Chief of Police 


POLICE force is an agency to prevent crime, not to 
chase thieves,” says Chicago’s new Chief of Police. ‘Of 

l course,” he adds, “it’s necessary to chase thieves too, but 

that ought to be secondary.” 

His surprising record in the short time he has held the job goes to 
prove that his theory is correct. Literally, Chicago’s thieves and 
murderers are on the run. If they are not caught and in jail, they 
are making for places that look safer than Chicago, and most any city 
qualifies right now. Only a few days ago a New York paper asked 
jor the loan of a couple of Chicago detectives to help identify 
the Chicago criminals who were transferring their operations 
to the Eastern city! 

Charles C. Fitzmorris is the new Chief’s name. Fitz- 
morris was born in Indiana on May 1, 1884. His family 
settled in the “back of the Yards” district in Chicago, 
and there Fitzmorris had his first introductions to 
criminal possibilities. He went to school with 
“Dutchy”’ Gentleman, “ Big Tim” Murphy, Walter 
Stevens, and others whose names are colorful and 
jamous in local police annals. Some of those men 
are dead, not by natural causes. Others are 
serving ‘out terms in the penitentiary. And 

Charley” Fitzmorris—or “ Fitz,” as most of his 
friends call him—is at the head of the forces 
fighting them all. 

When he was seventeen Fitzmorris went to 
work for a newspaper, and in the ten years from 
igor to rort he held practically every job on the 
paper. He ran copy; he was a sporting editor, a 
make-up editor, a financial reporter, a Board of 
l'rade reporter; he was news editor, assistant city 
editor, Sunday editor; and he reported politics. In 


Chicago’s thieves and crooks 


scientifically battling against t 


closed. They tend to 


the course of these ter years he worked on many big do. Fitzmorris has a habit of coming to the door and 


crimes. He appreciates the work that newspaper men _ talking with them there. 
often do on important cases. 

In ro1t Carter Harrison ran for mayor of Chicago. 
He asked Fitzmorris to handle publicity for him. Harri- 
was elected and requested Fitzmorris to become his 
private secretary, a position to which he was reappointed 
through successive administrations until late in 1920, 
when he was made Chief of Police. 

Fitzmorris stands six feet in his socks. He is a blonde, 
with a quick, friendly smile. When he shakes hands, you 
know he means it. 

Things began to happen as soon as he took hold. 
Within three days he personally captured two bandits 
who had robbed the Hyde Park State Bank. The 
criticism resulting from the failure of the police in hunt 
ig for these men had culminated in forcing out the 
previous Chief. Fitzmorris not only got the bandits, 
but he also recovered the bonds and all of the money 
they had taken. 

‘There are two things you can do to prevent crime,” 
says Fitzmorris. “The first is to put policemen in uni- 
form on the street as near as possible to where the 
criminals are likely to be.” 

When Fitzmorris came into office, there were 574 
detective sergeants who could be used only as detec- 
tives. They had passed their examinations and re- 
ceived appointments; they went about in plain clothes, 
cach with a gun, a badge, a blackjack, and a bunch 
ol street-car tickets. A lot of them did excellent 
work. A lot more were typical products of cor- 
respondence school detective courses. 

Fitzmorris kept the good ones in plain clothes. 

He put the others in uniform, and that helped him 
to fulfil his first requirement of having a lot of 
niformed men on the streets. 

‘In the second place,” continues the Chief, 

yvou’ve got to get the criminals out on the street.”’ 

lo accomplish that, Fitzmorris has put a number 

automobile squads on duty. They raid places 
at are known to be the hangouts of crooks. Some- 
mes they make arrests. Sometimes they merely turn 
verybody out. No longer can the professional crim- 
ial say to his pal with any assurance of security, 

Meet me at Tearney’s’’—or Bloom’s, or wherever else 
‘heir favorite rendezvous may be. 

The city’s districts have been divided into sections and 
vosts. Every man on the force is carded in the Bureau of 
Records at the City Hall. Whenever a crime occurs in a given 
ost, it is recorded against the patrolman on that post, the patrol 

‘rgeant, and the lieutenant on duty. A full card shows up the 
ieflicient member of the force. 

All sorts of people congregate in the ante-room of the 
‘hief: detectives and police captains, newspaper reporters 
nd judges, business men who want favors, people of one 

ind or another who want licenses, efficient crooks and ordi- 
iry thieves, and their relatives. Comparatively few of these 
illers get into the private office, although the door is seldom 


want to get back.” 
“If the permit is sign 
store the license.” 


Sor 


I stood in the Chief’s 


raphers. 
policeman, had just been 
stripped to the waist, t 


picture of utter misery 


That was typical. It’ 
now in Chicago, with “‘t 
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“No!” is the quick response to one request. 
coppers have been let out since I came in, and they al/ 


“No—”’ toa third “ —it’s against the law!’ 


a swarm of detectives, 
A famous gunman, wanted for killing a 


been shot three times before they caught him. It was a 














0 Have Won Success 


‘A -Man Who Couldwt Be ‘Downed 


N the autumn of 1892, an Iowa farmer who had invented a 
band cutter and feeder attachment for threshing machines 
called in a young neighbor to assist him in the first trial run of 
the machine. 

They went to the farm of Henry Hoerling, eight miles north of 
Newton, Iowa, for this test. The machine was apparently successful, 
and in the young neighbor there was generated a feeling of enthusiasm 
for things mechanical, which endures even to this day. 

F. L. Maytag is his name, and today he is one of the most prom- 
inent manufacturers in the United States. In February 
of ’93 Mr. Maytag was made secretary and manager of 
the company organized to manufacture and market this 
invention. The capital of the firm consisted of $2,400 

That first year they “sold” two hundred machines 
“They were ‘sold’ in the then commonly accepted 
sense of the word,” says Mr. Maytag. ‘But right 
there we learned that nothing is actually ‘sold 
until it is in the hands of a satisfied user, no matter 
if it has been paid for.” 

More than one hundred of the machines dis 
posed of that first year were returned by dissatis 
tied users. The officers of the company d d not 
make an inventory of their losses. ‘They were 
afraid to look an inventory in the face. But 
after three weeks of discussion, they decided to 
go ahead, improve the appliance and keep 
fighting. 

Among other things, it was decided to launch 
the business as an independent concern, and it 
fell to the lot of F. L. Maytag to devote his 
full time to the business. That first summer he 

acted as office man, foreman of the factory, “trouble 
shooter,’’ and salesman. 

Two hundred and eighty-five machines were built this 
year, sold and delivered, and most of them paid for. The 
losses of the other year were made good and prospects 
looked very bright indeed. 

In March, 1895, they erected their first factory buik 
ing, just 16x24 feet in size. They were feeling very con 
fortable, indeed, when the financial upheaval of that 
famous year overtook them. Their bank cut off their 
credit accommodations. 

‘To show my own full measure of faith in the busi 
ness,” says Mr. Maytag, ‘I took the last security I 
possessed, a note for $5,600 secured by a real estate 
mortgage—the rainy-day provision I had laid asid 
and sold it at a liberal discount 

‘This note sale, with the small loans we were able to 
secure from friends, got us by at the producing end. But 
we scarcely had time to draw an easy breath before re 
ports of trouble began to arrive from the field. By mail 
and wire alarm followed alarm that the unusually heavy 
straw throughout the Northwest was overloading our 
machines, causing serious breakage, delays and dis 
satisfaction. 

“Tt became necessary to dispatch every man we could 
muster to the field with extra parts and means of repair 
ing and strengthening the machines to meet the unusual 

conditions. There were many sleepless nights at the 

management end of the game before we got out ol 

the woods and on the straight road again 

Mr. Maytag is the first manufacturer to per 
fect a gasoline-driven washer, enabling fart 
women to enjoy the conveniences of a power! 
washer. And thereby hangs a tale of defeat 
discouragement and disaster even greater than 
those experienced in the earlier days. A two 
cycle engine was used to propel these washers 

The first year 4,500 machines were built and sold 

but 4,100 of them were returned to the factory as 
unsatisfactory! 

F. L. Maytag put on his overalls and went to work 

in his laboratory with that engine. He took twenty 

six unnecessary parts off that engine and carburetor 
Having gotten his machine as simple and mechanically 
perfect as possible, he called in his salesmen and 1 tk 
them: “It’s up to you to sell these machines so they 
will stay seld.” Then he turned around and 
priated $23,000 for a national advertising campaigi 

That advertising campaign saved Mr. Maytag’s life 
Fifty-five thousand inquiries rolled in, less than five per 
cent. of which came from territory where he had dealer 
distribution. Inside of a couple of years his business 
increased 1,000 per cent., and his selling cost 
decreased seven per cent” 

During the war he was making one out of ever 
four washing-machines made in the United State 
Today he makes more washing-machines 
anyone else in the world. 


are on the run. One of the principal 
reasons for this state of affairs is the presence in the Western city of 
this strong man—Chief of Police Charles C. Fitzmorris, who is 


he undesirable element in his city’s life. 


take up too much time if they 


“Fifty 


ed—”’ to another “‘——I ll re- 
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office one Saturday noon, with 
newspaper men, and photog 


captured. He lay on the floor, 
rembling with pain, for he had 


and the gallows, perhaps, ahead 
s a losing fight for the criminals 
ighting Fitz’’ on the job 

Neil M. Clark. 
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presented them- 


ntable difficulties’ 
F. L. Maytag, of Iowa—he simply 

gritted his teeth, worked twice as hard as before, and 

fought his way through to success. Today he is a noted 


hy washing-machine manufacturer Chesla C. Sherlock 





OF Mea a ee 


= CAN’T help but feel I’m right about it!” 
Why? Perhaps I had better relate the incident. 
We were planning a national advertising 
campaign in conference with our advertising 
agency. The subject of our next year’s adver- 
tising schedule—the selection of magazines—was under 
discussion. We had decided to use eight magazines, run 
ning a page advertisement in each one every month. 
Seven of the eight recommended by the agency met with 
our approval, but the eighth consideration had forced our 
conference into a deadlock. Finally, it sifted down to a 
choice between one of two magazines, both having a big 
circulation. Both publications had sent their representa- 
tives to the conference, and with volumes of statistical 
information—curves, graphs, charts, letters, all the 
ammunition of corporation lawyers—they had done bat- 
tle for two hours. We fought until noon, and adjourned 
for lunch only to shift the scene of battle. We returned 
to the office. Statistics and oratory continued until late 
in the afternoon. We were all beginning to get grogg\ 
Finally the zero hour came and the agency said, * Well, 
it’s up to you; what’s your choice?” 

And I am frank to ‘say—with ample apology to all 
merchandising experts—that cold intellect never made 
that choice. My final decision—and I know now that | 
was right—was based on a mental process as naive an 
instinctive as a red Indian’s. I played a “hunch,” if yo 
wish, and I’m positively convinced that this indetermi 
nate something, call it what you will—instinct, emotic 
feeling, sentiment, intuition, the personal equation, 
human interest, heart throb, or just plain old-fashioned 
“hunch’’—enters into and tempers go per cent. of our 
commercial life. 

“How do you feel about it?’’ If you don’t believe that 
we Americans are about the most emotiorial crowd in the 
world—-even when our por ketbooks are concerned 
check that expression * How do you feel about it?” 
during your business hours today. I guarantee that it 
will dominate every conversation ‘How do you feel 
about it?’’ When any expression gets that grip on, us; 
when you find it almost the conversational medium ot 
exchange and measure of value; you can make up your 
mind that it has a significance deeper than words. It has 
become a vital part of our thought processes. In fact. the 
assessed valuation of feeling has become so inflated that 
the final criterion of achievement is “that grand and 
glorious feeling.” 

How can we help being warm-blooded even in our 
“better” judgment during the business day 
eight hours is flanked on each side by the most insidious 
warmth. Most of us “escape” from the office at nigh 
when as a matter of fact the sense of freedom incumbe 
with the escape is a letting down of the bars of feeling 


{ 


we do things we feel like doing. What a marvelous dam 
must be erected each morning that no feeling seeps 
through to cloud our judgment! 

But feeling does leak through. Furthermore, if you 
frequent the Rialto you had better consider this attribute 


of yourself—and in others. The man you are trying to 





sell and the salesman that is influencing your judgment 
both of you are continually sparring to reach the chord 
of feeling and set it vibrating 

Recently I overheard an 1 teresting conversatio 
the sales managers’ office of a prominent automobile 
company which led me to thinking seriously on the sub 
ject of feeling in business. I had started ntervi 
when it was interrupted by a voung salesman breaking 
unannounced into the office, to find out just why he ha 
been fired 

But I don’t understand, Mr. Brown,”’ he pleaded 

‘why I can’t sell cars I'v got the education I was a 
star in economics in the I understand selling 
rom soup to nuts M s as good as he rest 
of the llows that s { Know I ot 
selling ar 1 I’m willing ill t sa ne | 
so earnestly that I fe t vou te ( 
why I’m not making gi { rong with me? 

‘To be frank, your trouble is this.” replied Brown 
You're too cok vou don’t wat our prospec Ip 
ne stinctivel puts p his guard vhen vou start to sell 
You're too cold too intellectual You've got to get 
rospect feeling disposed got to get him dispositiol 
DI nd vo lc rouse that | Ve che 
oO clio Yo ) ¥ too 


By Davib HaROLD COLCORD 


But the boy persisted, ‘‘Isn’t there some place I can 
learn to warm up to a man? Isn’t there a book on the 
subject?) What are the methods of getting them to like 
you?” 

“It’s a gift,” the sales manager replied, I thought 
rather curtly, and the lad left shortly after, discouraged. 

It made me think—where can a novice get that infor- 
mation? Is there a set of rules or principles available for 
the study of human nature, aside from a technical discus- 
sion on psychology ? 

If people play ‘“‘hunches”’ in their buying and selling, 
how can a man become an artist in arousing and directing 
those feelings which constitute a ‘hunch’’? 


HERE is a principle, the application of which in 

any association with one’s fellow men, works upon 

those hidden chords of feeling, and if it is used intelli- 
gently, not only “‘sells”’ but makes friends. even though 
the case in point is merely trying to induce your own 
little boy to get ready for bed when bedtime comes. The 
principle lies deep in the theory of conduct and requires 
some explanation before expounded. 

Life is activity. Feeling accompanies every form of 
activity. The act of drinking a warm cup of coffee is 
accompanied with a pleasant feeling, although that feel- 
ing is obviously less complex than the feeling that per- 
meates one’s entire being when a great single achieve 
ment has been accomplished. People act with a purpose 
in mind. Personal action is always purposeful. Conse- 
quently all feeling—which accompanies all action—is 
pleasant in so far as the activity leads to the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose. It is the consciousness of Self then, or 
Ego that feels strongest. Find out the biggest selfish 
interest in an individual’s life, and I'll tell vou the source 
of his feeling. Everything you say or do to a person to 
thwart any thought or activity which is designed to 
reach a preconceived objective will be unpleasant. When 
you talk in terms of his self-‘nterest, you are setting 
loose *‘ the hunch.”” He has the grand and glorious feeling 
when he hears you. That is the principle. 

\ssume that you've decided that being a refrigerator 
loesn’t make friends, and that you recognize that 

arming-up to a person is an art—to be studied and ap 
plied. Assume for the moment that vou are trving out 
he art on a “prospect,” how can you recognize your 
progress? In other words, how can you tell when he is 
beginning ‘to feel about it’? Scientifically, authorities 
differ on this—that is on the physical indications of 
ecling. However, there are a few common-sense tests 
that apply. A lack-luster eve indicates that your patient 

still cold; but if the eve begins to brighten, feeling is at 
vork. In some cases the face flushes slightly . The tone 
the voice rises. There is a certain restlessness manifest 
which should not be confused with distracted attention 

a subject’s ambition is rearoused, he wants to get up 
and at it. The breathing is quickened. Experimental 
psychologists have tried to measure a change in blood 
a change in pulse—that accompanies feeling, 
hut the results have been unsatisiactory. Common sense 

ill tell you whether you are making a friend or not. 

However, this appeal to the Self is not such a vulgar 
hi \ neighbor was trying to sell 


pressure 


hing as one might suppose. 





| 
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| FeEELING gives us personality; knowl- 
edge, universality. Two men see an auto- 

mobile bearing down on a child in the street. 
| Will it strike the child or will it stop in time? 
There is a suspense. The brakes are applied. 
The car stops an inch from the child. Both men 
exclaim. The one, ‘‘A miraculous escape!”’ 
and he thinks of the mother and of his own 
little girl. 

The other, ‘‘A wonderful set of brakes. I’m 
going to have them on my car.” 

There’s the difference; the same act aroused 
two contrasting sets of feelings—and that con- 
trast is what makes everybody a little different 


from everybody else. 











Lesiie’s Vi a kly 


How Do You Keel About [te 


Are We Not Over-Emphasizing Scientific Methods and Forgetting that “the Hunch” Still Plays 
an Important ‘Role in Business? 


his house, and in the attempt soon learned the fallacy of 
putting the proposition on a purely commercial basis, 
He placed a sign at the front of the house which read: 


THIS HOUSE FOR SALE 


The advertisement didn’t “pull,” as they say in the pro- 
fession—nobody stopped to buy A young man on the 
street, interested in advertising, suggested that he change 
the word “house” to “home,” so that it read: 


THIS HOME FOR SALE 


Well, it sold the house. Why? Don’t vou see the tre- 
mendous Self appeal of the word ‘home’? The prospect 
when he read “home” didn’t see a pile of lumber and 
stone. The word ‘home’ awakened a flood of tender 
sentiments—until he invested the brick and mortar with 
feeling—perhaps an open fire, a comfortable’ chair, a 
sweet voice at evening—children—and all that. 

A play to the sympathies can be made cheap, although 
a sense of good taste usually restrains one. The tendency, 
however, is always to the other extreme. People freeze 
up. A certain fastidiousness, characteristic of urbanites, 
makes all of us assume the pose of cold indifference. It 
is not good form to be sentimental! Haven’t we over- 
done this? 


HE point was amusingly illustrated by an incident 
fy a friend related last evening. He was describing 

the eccentricities of a nationally known figure in the 
financial world, a man now in his eighties. The old fellow 
had made his fortune and had retired, leaving the con- 
duct of his business to some of the younger men in the 
organization. My friend had charge of the Chicago 
branch. He had been called to New York by the old 
gentleman It seems that the head of a publishing house 
was about to retire after a quarter of a century of service 
and that a farewell dinner was being given in his honor 
to which the old gentleman, a life-long associate, had 
been invited. Dinners bored the old gentleman, and he 
asked my friend to attend in his stead. The dinner 
proved to be a very touching affair and at the close, the 
publisher—ordinarily a flint-hearted business man 
arose and spoke from the heart—tears gathered in his 
eves as he bade good-bye to his associates of a lifetime. 

When my friend reported the next day, his employer 
said: 

‘Well, how did old C—— behave?” 

‘*He broke down and cried,”’ replied my friend. 

‘Was it real?’ commented the worldly old codger. 

Apologize for a display of feeling, refuse to recognize 
it as a determinate factor in every decision, discount it as 
a guide to conduct, vet I'll wager you prize it beyond all 
else as the reward for your effort. Success unaccom- 
panied by a feeling of success is insipid and unsatisfying 

What is there about the nature of feeling that distin- 
guishes it from everv other process of the human mind 
for it isa mental attribute? Feeling is that which clothes 
thought and action and gives them warmth and personal- 
itv. Let us follow a few hours’ activity common to any 
man and see how it affects him. Mr. Jones arises at 
5 A.M. to fix the furnace. He finds that the fire has gone 
out—thus far, a purely mental state. It provokes Jones: 
he grabs the poker and gives the ashes a vicious raking, 
thereby jamming his fingér—feeling! Later at breakfast 
he is intormed that the milkman has not come and there 
is no cream for his coffee—merely an idea—but accom- 
panied by feeling! He misses his train. He arrives at the 
office a half-hour late, to find that his secretary will be 
absent for the day. Considerable feeling has been gener- 
ated by this time! The ’phone rings. ‘‘Mr. Brown is 
waiting, wishes to close Mr. Jones on the matter of a new 
filing system.” 

What chance has poor Mr. Brown? Will all the logic 
in the universe dispel the curse of that bruised finger and 
creamless coffee? Will feeling have anything to do with 
the sale? Feeling accompanies every state of conscious- 
ness. 

Feeling shows the difference between me and _ thee. 
We can share the same knowledge, but not the same 
feeling. Feeling gives us personality; knowledge, uni- 
versalitvy. Two men see an automobile bearing down 
ona child in the street. Will it. strike the child or will it 
stop in time? ‘There is suspense. The brakes are ap- 
plied. The car stops an inch from the child. Both 

(Concluded on page 213) 
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“I’ve got a family to support, and I need the advertising. 


ORMAN PHILLIPS, editor and publisher 

of the Central City Tribune, made a half 

unconscious motion with his right thumb 

before he read the card a stranger had 

presented him. His thumb passed lightly 

iver the face of the card to determine if it was engraved, 

or merely printed. If the latter, his first thought would 

be whether it was the product of a newspaper or job 

printing office. Newspapers ‘had a way of giving free 

publicity to all sorts of ventures, good, indifferent, and 

oon. Job offices had a habit of getting the work of 

the very people the newspapers had boosted. So the 

humb motion and the thought were second nature. By 

that time Phillips had read enough to know that the 

rd was presented by John North, newly chosen secre- 
ry of the Central City Chamber of Commerce. 

Phillips brushed a pile of exchanges from a near-by 
hair and motioned to it. 

“Sit down, Mr. North,” he invited. “So you are the 
new secretary.” 

“Yes,”’ North admitted, “and I suspected that the 

est thing I could do would be the first thing—that of 
alling on the editor of Central City’s leading newspaper 
nd getting a line on local conditions. You know I came 
rom over in Ohio, where I have been doing commercial 
secretary work for the past eight years. Every town has 
ts own problems, and while I’m more or less familiar with 
our State in general, I wish to know about Central City 
n particular.” 

Phillips allowed his keen eyes to take in the young 
Apparently about twenty-nine, 
traight nose, good chin, rather eager eyes, plenty of dark- 
yrown hair and a somewhat expressive mouth. 

“Doctor,” said the editor, “ you’ve got a mighty sick 
Do you suppose you can do it?” 

“T can give some all-fired big doses of civic medicine if 
ou’ll outline a few of the symptoms. Is the town 
everish, suffering from lack of pep, or what?” 


Phillips went over and closed the door to his little 


I just can’t plain tell ’em all to go to 


the place where they justly belong.” 


Personal Contact 


cA Small-City Chamber of Commerce That Functioned Wrong, and How One Man 
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private office. He sighed as he resumed his seat, as if he 
dreaded a duty that must be performed. 

“You'd find all this out for yourself,” he began, “‘if 
you went prying around into Central City’s affairs, so I 
might as well tell you. I suppose you met all the mem- 
bers of the committee who went over to confer with you 
and offer you the local job. You were over here two 
weeks ago, if I remember correctly, and saw a few of the 
high spots. That part of Central City you saw was all 
dressed up in its best bib and tucker, putting on airs for 
company. Now when a stranger comes in here to ask me 
about our town, or when I have occasion to write some 
of this blurb stuff about the place, for the paper, Central 
City becomes the garden spot of the world. It has more 
progressive,‘broad-minded citizens per capita than any 
town, anywhere. It has the best schools, the best this, 
the best that, and absolutely the best other. Labor and 
capital dwell together in tranquillity and perfect unity. 
The sun shines when it should, and there is a proper 
amount of rainfall. But that’s for outside consumption. 
I understand you're after the truth.” 

North nodded. 

“The truth is,” Phillips resumed, “that the town’s all 
shot up. A little bunch of pin-headed business men are 
trying to run it. They are public-spirited just so long as 
it helps their private business. Last summer a fellow 
went out and tried to raise money by subscription so we 
could have band concerts on Main Street every Saturday 
night. The merchants all opposed it because they said 
people came in from the country on Saturday night 
without any inducement, and if a band was playing on 
the street some of the visitors might listen to the music 
instead of getting inside:the stores to buy goods. So we 
offered to have the concerts on some other night, but the 
merchant princes got into a squabble about where the 
concerts would be given. One fellow down the strect here 
offered to donate fifty cents a week if the band would 
play in front of his store. He said it would attract 
attention to his place. That’s the size of ’em. They 


Set It Working in the Right Way 


have a retail merchanis’ association, and it’s air-tight. 
hey tell me just what to print and what to keep out 
I’ve got a family to support, and I need the advertising. 
[ just can’t plain tell ‘em all to go to—the place where 
they justly belong.”’ 

He stopped to fill his pipe 

“What about labor?”’ North asked. 

“T was coming to that. Labor 


is pretty well or- 


ganized, but a little under cover. The factory-owners 
have an employers’ association, and henever they get 
together they talk nothing but open shop. That, a1 
the general inefficiency of labor. Thev v eep into the 
home brewed beer and tell about the vs when ont 
good man, working for half what men get now, would 
as much in a day as three met! do under prese 
conditions. The only difficulty between labor Ci 
ital in this matchless little city of ten thousai 
tants and nearly as many souls is distrust, 
standing, envy, jealousy, and a few other things. O 
of that everything’s lov 

“T wouldn't be surpris if I’d said too mucl ] 
don’t want to frighten you awav or give you a wrong idea 
but you wanted the symptoms and I’ve detailed some « 
them. Do you still think you can do any good?’ 

“Do you think the patient is th si g?*’ Nort 


countered. 

“Of course,’’ Phillips replied, his expr 
“Why, Id fight for the old burg a 
me so cuss-fired sore is that most fellov 
you talk about civic patriotism, commut 
such like. If you’ve come here to prea 
trine, why it’s a case of me and you both. 
count on me 
that'll cast a slug.” 





as long as I’ve got a linotype machine 


OHN NORTH went back to hig office with a | 
smile on his face. He was not surprised at what he 
had heard. a ae 


A few talk ith so-called leadi 
zens had shown him what was wrong. Hen 











up the job and go elsewhere. He might stay and fight. 
It was characteristic of him and his work that he never 
gave a serious thought to running away. 

When he reached his office his stenographer, a local 
product, was making the place a little more tidy. Alice 
Post was a little more than twenty or twenty-one- 
either age would have been a good guess. In a town the 
size of Central City, where everybody knows everybody 
else, her exceedingly attractive face would have been 
sufficient to win her a place in what the society editor of 
the 7ribune called the younger set. In addition to the 
pretty face it appeared she had brains. Under the old 
régime at the Chamber of Commerce there had been little 
opportunity for her to use them. She had a faint hope, 
when John North arrived, that conditions might change. 

‘Some men were here to see you while you were out,”’ 





she announced. 

“Who, what, why, when and how?” North questioned. 

“Oh, some of the town’s elect,’ she answered. “‘ Luke 
Page, of the Page Wheel Company, was in to suggest that 
we already have enough factories in Central City. He 
says additional factories would mean more competition 
for the present inadequate labor supply and a bigger de 
mand for labor might mean higher wages. He thinks we 
should let well enough alone and encourage the factories 
we now have. Louie Dunn, who owns a department 
store—maybe you noticed it—was here to see you. He 
wants to know how soon we are going to get started on a 
new factory campaign. It’s his idea that the greatest 
need of Central City is additional factories because that 
will mean more labor and more labor means more cus- 
tomers for the Dunn department store. Then there were 
some others; here’s a memorandum of their names and 
desires. Practically all of them are after something that 
will help them. It seems mighty hard to get any of the 
local people interested in the bigger things.” 

“Tf you'll permit the suggestion,” said North, “I’m 
inclined to think you're a girl after my own—my own way 
of thinking. In short, we’ve got a fine bunch of boosters 
here—for themselves. Am I right? 

Miss Post nodded and smiled, her face a trifle flushed. 

“And yet,” North went on, “we're not going to give 
We're going right down the line, sister, and 
(nd if I don’t work along ortho 
ind yours. If we get 
You've lived 


up, are we? 
make a few things hun 
dox lines, that will be my fault 


results maybe they'll forgive us in the end. 


here some time, haven't you?’ 
“Since birth. I went to school here, then high school, 


then away to college. Father works in a factory. 1 


know something of what the laboring men think and how 
thev feel. During the past two vears they have begun to 
flock by themselves. In a town like this we’ve always 
been a sort of big family \ man who amounted to 
something worked and it didn’t make much difference 
where he worked so long as the job was honorable. Em 
ployer and employee belonged to the same lodges and 
churches, chummed around together and all that. Now 
they are beginning to pair off. The workingmen het 
distrust anything the employing class does and the em 
ployers don’t give labor credit for being honest. Can 


you do something to « hange thing: 


‘No,’ the secretary shook his head slowly. “No, I 


can’t do much by myself but I can point to a few new 
paths an lit Sup to the peo] le whether they travel any of 
them. I[can suggest things, but I can’t carry them out. 
Ihe folks here in Central City will have to do that.” 
North spent his first davs in Central City in the busi 
ness of getting acqu He had a passion for know 
ing people, and listen glioy hat they had to say Litth 
by little he learned all of the private grudges, the petty 


jealousies He was mhed not 
i and to shun that one lest he get 


to become too closely as 


sociated with this man 





in bad, as one newly made friend expressed it. He made 
a list of the names and business classification of all visitors 
to his office rhe list showed that the employing class 
was calling, but labor had not put in an appearance. It 
vas his business to ki y. Consequently he made it 
t point to call at the home of Alice Post and deliver a 
perfectly useless message bout some work he desired 
done the following This. however, gave him an 
excuse to meet her father, a middle-aged man, intelligent 
wOKING a | » seeming con fortable circut stances 
\t rate his home was on a pleasant street and was 
one of those Tpit ttle places that make isitor vearn 

I've been rather busy meeting people since I got 
here,” North explained to Jason Post, “but I haven’t 
net many of you men who work in the factories. In look- 
g over the embership list and the occupations of 
embers | don't nv laboring met H does that 
appr 

“| le ) vit h pens Post re plic d with some 

heat se any workingman in this tow: 
Vyhnho gets mixed yin that Char bet ot Cor merce gets 
ir | } ha same ¢ Every Ol 
has pas that rul gous. Se 

Bi 

\ t soon enough, if you don’t know 
UD 


now,” Post declared. ‘They call that organization the 
Chamber of Commerce. They might just as well call it 
the Employers’ Association and be done with it. Why a 
workingman would be almost as welcome there as a 
mouse at a girls’ party!” 

“But the town can’t grow and amount to anything, 
unless there is unity of purpose here,” the secretary con- 
tended. ‘“‘I find that a sort of class war has been de- 
clared. You laboring men are all employed, and making 
good money. Conditions in the factories are reasonably 
good. There’s no reason why you fellows and your 
employers should not be on the best of terms, but I ven- 
ture that you know of men who work in the shop with you 
who take a secret delight in slowing up work, who are 
anxious to make a mistake, who are happy when they 
hear the employer has had some kind of trouble.” 

“Yes,” Post was leaning forward and emphasizing his 
words with a clenched fist,” and there ain’t a factory- 
owner or storekeeper in this town but’s out yelling his 
head off about the wages we make and trying to get some- 
thing on us. Thev ride around in their automobiles 
and run over us if we don’t get out of the way. They 
ain’t so much! I can remember when some of these fel 
lows were wearing the same kind of overalls I wear.” 

North laughed, to ease the tension. 

“Do you care if I convert your daughter?”’ 

A softer expression came into Post’s eyes at the men- 
tion of his daughter. 

‘““Maybe she don’t need to be converted,” he said. 
“‘She’s down there in that Chamber of Commerce office 
where she comes in contact with the fellows who think 
they’re running this town. Sometimes I think she is 
ready to turn against me, and all the rest of us laboring 
men. But she’s tolerably level-headed herself. And she’s 
her own boss. So long as she’s earning a living I believe 
in letting her have her own way. She’s been talking 
some of this new stuff, since you came. It listens good, 
but it don’t get anywhere.” 


EXT morning John North found a visitor waiting 
for him when he arrived at the office. 

‘Webster is my name,”’ he announced, as he 
offered his hand. “I just stopped off here while some 
repairs are being made on my car. I’m president of the 
Giant Plow Company, Chicago. Suppose you’ve heard 
of us. At least we try to be known all over the country, 
and thensome. Ilike the looks of this place. It has good 
railroad connections, I see. We're going to build a 
branch factory somewhere in this territory and_ this 
location interests me. It’s close to the center of dis 
tribution and it’s close to raw materials. You've got 
coal mines not far away and other advantages that 
attract a factory-owner. Now I won’t make you any 
proposal today because I’m on a little pleasure jaunt, 
but in ten days or two weeks I’m coming back here 
and go into this thing with you. We don’t intend to ask 
for a bonus, a stock subscription or anything of that char 
acter. We will buy our site, erect our buildings and bring 
in most of the men we need. We've trained them in the 
business and they are too valuable to lose in a labor turn 
over. We'd have to have houses for them good 
houses because they are good people We'd need some 
other things, all regular and ordinary, but we can talk 
about that when I come back, The main thing I have 
in mind is a little city like this with the proper spirit. I 
you've got a good Chamber of Commerce you've got a 
good town.” 

North sat down, when Webster had gone, and thought 
it over. No, he admitted, there wasn’t a chance. If 
Webster looked over that membership list and talked 
to a few of Central City’s prominent captains and majors 
of industry he would pass by on the other side. Yet the 
chance was too good to lose if there was any way out of 
the difficulty. 

Alice Post came in and he told her about his caller 

“Tt’s Central City’s great opportunity,” she said, her 
eyes alight, ‘‘and yet you'll find that when opportunity 
knocks there will be so much other knocking in progress 
here chat nobody will be able to distinguish between the 
different knocks. If every man in this town who has his 
hammer out was a blacksmith Central City could shoe all 
the horses in the State and all the mules in Missouri.” 

“ Yes,’’ North admitted, * that’s all true enough, but as 
General Grant, or Jack Dempsey or somebody said, 
I've just begun to fight.’” 

North did not call a meeting of the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He did not speak of Webster 
to the committee on industries. Instead he confided the 
tale to the editor and publisher of the Central City 77; 

tHe, 

‘*T want you to run a story,” he told Phillips, “ 
a mass meeting in the city hall, telling the people a mat 
ter of vital importance to the welfare of the city is to be 
discussed. Don’t say a word anywhere in your tale 
about the Chamber of Commerce. I want everybody 
there who has any curiosity, and I don’t want this thing 
killed before it has had a little chance for its life.”’ 

People were curious in Central City. They went to 


calling 


Leslie's W "eekly 


the city hall in response to the Zyibune’s announce- 
ment, carefully and adroitly written. There was a lure 
about the story, something that hinted at sensational 
developments. Nothing more was needed to draw a 
crowd. 

When eight o’clock came John North took the plat- 
form. He spoke of his recent arrival in Central City. 
complimented the place on its appearance, and gave the 
usual Chautauqua-speaker introduction. He explained 
that it had been impossible for him to meet everybody 
personally, but already he felt that he was a part of the 
community, and that as he knew of no enemies made he 
had a right to assume everybody in Central City was his 
friend. 

“T had you people come here tonight because I wanted 
to talk to you a little while, and I must apologize for the 
method used. I feared announcement of a meeting 
in the interest of the Chamber of Commerce would not be 
sufficient to draw some of the very people I want to 
reach. We've other things to talk about tonight, but be- 
fore we do that I ask your indulgence for a moment 
while I speak briefly of a Chamber of Commerce and what 
it should be—not our organization, not the one over at 
Jennings, the organization at Monroe, or any other— 
but an ideal Chamber, built upon faith, hope, and 
unity.” 

North was an easy talker; not an orator and not 
eloquent, but plain and forceful. In a little while he 
was telling his audience what a real Chamber of Com- 
merce should be. 

“You men and you women know,” he said, “that 
every wheel must have a hub, and so it is with every com- 
munity. The various interests in the town are the 
spokes. We may say that one spoke represents capital, 
or the factory-owners. Another represents the men who 
work in these factories—who make them possible and 
profitable. Let’s assume that another spoke is the banks 
—another the retailers. Let’s bear in mind the neces- 
sity for spokes that represent the schools, the churches, 
the fraternal organizations, the men, women and chil 
dren. Let’s include the women’s clubs, the Red Cross, 
the newspapers and so on. And while we’re about it 
let’s remember one of the most important and valuable 
spokes in the whole wheel—the one that stands for the 
farmers who live all around us and without whom we 
would have no city at all. 

‘‘Now I am assuming that in the ideal plan of things 
the Chamber of Commerce is the hub of this wheel. 
Chere must be some central organization around which 
the town’s activities radiate. There must be some direct- 
ing force that has for its goal_the real betterment of the 
community, not of any particular class in the community. 
If the Chamber of Commerce lives and prospers it is be- 
cause of united, not class, support. These spokes I have 
mentioned must be of the same size. else the wheel will 
be poorly balanced. There must be no dead weight on 
one part of the wheel and a defective, weakened spoke in 
some other part. 

Friends, what you need in Central City is contact 
lhe trouble heve is contlict. The two words sound a 
trifle alike, but there the similarity ends. 1 do not mean 
the sort of contact where fist meets fist, but where palm 
meets palm in friendly, neighborly, helpful co-operation. 
Without this you might as well set fire to your town and 
then collect the insurance. It’s a total loss at present, 
because so many different elements are pulling so many 
different ways. That’s just so much lost motion, so 
much vital energy gone to waste. If we can have the 
proper hub and the necessary spokes, why not bind them 
together with a rim of real civic pride, a rim so welded and 
fastened that nothing can wear it out, tear it off or de 
tract the wheel from the pathway of progress. Maybe I 
have been a little too enthusiastic, folks, but when I get 
to preaching this doctrine of civic righteousness, I’m a 
regular evangelist. And now let me tell you something 
more. 


E told them then about the Webster visit and the 
H proposal that would soon be made. He showed 

how little chance there was of Webster locating 
his big branch factory in any city where the interests 
were at loggerheads. Suddenly he decided to play his 
biggest stake and trust to luck. 

‘I am going to appoint a committee to work with me 
in this matter,” he said, *‘and it will not be essential that 
members of that committee are members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. ‘The organization has intrusted me with 
certain powers and here is where I use them. If 
higher authority objects, it won’t take long to write my 
resignation. I want on this committee men of Central 
City, not merchants or bankers or manufacturers. 1 
don’t care a hang about the taxable property owned by 
the men who serve on this committee, but I do care a 
hang about the dispositions of the committee members.” 

Some of the prominent and influential citizens were 
in danger of marring their usually calm and _ placid 
brows, due to the frowns that were gathering there like 

(Concluded on page 222) 
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Speed Kings of the Earth and the Air Meet in a Wild Race 


) bepe mad demons fleeing before an avenging fury the two speediest mechanisms ever 
devised by man round the corner in a whirlwind race that thrilled an enormous 
gathering at Montreal, Canada. The airplane is piloted by a woman—Ruth Law. 
The late Gaston Chevrolet is at the wheel of the automobile. Note how narrowly the 


tip of one of the wings of the aircraft is missing the ground. The momentary failure of a 
delicate bit of mechanism to respond as it should, or one error in judgment on the part of 
the aviatrix, and—well, one doesn’t require much imagination to guess what would 
happen. We still enjoy seeing people snap their fingers in the face of Deatt 
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Delaware’s Solution of the Crime Wave Problem 


& time goes on the crime wave may wax greater in some of our States, but the chances 
are that in one, at least, it will presently subside perceptibly. The other day the 
State Senate of Delaware passed a bill making the penalty for highway robbery forty 
lashes upon the bare back, not less than twenty years imprisonment, and a fine of five 


hundred dollars. Evidently the legislators of the ‘“‘Blue Hen” State feel scant syn 
pathy for gentlemen who make their living at the expense of their neighbors, for the vote 
on the measure was unanimous. Taking “forty lashes upon the bare back"’is no great 
fun, as the central character in this strange modern drama can, no doubt, strongly testif; 
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up the job and go elsewhere. He might stay and fight. 
It was characteristic of him and his work that he never 
gave a serious thought to running away. 

When he reached his office his stenographer, a local 
product, was making the place a little more tidy. Alice 
Post was a little more than twenty or twenty-one- 
either age would have been a good guess. In a town the 
size of Central City, where everybody knows everybody 
else, her exceedingly attractive face would have been 
sufficient to win her a place in what the society editor of 
the Tribune called the younger set. In addition to the 
pretty face it appeared she had brains. Under the old 
régime at the Chamber of Commerce there had been little 
opportunity for her to use them. She had a faint hope, 
when John North arrived, that conditions might change. 

“Some men were here to see you while you were out,” 
she announced. 

“Who, what, why, when and how?” North questioned. 

“Oh, some of the town’s elect,’ she answered. ‘‘ Luke 
Page, of the Page Wheel Company, was in to suggest that 
we already have enough factories in Central City. He 
says additional factories would mean more competition 
for the present inadequate labor supply and a bigger de- 
mand for labor might mean higher wages. He thinks we 
should let well enough alone and encourage the factories 
we now have. Louie Dunn, who owns a department 
store—maybe you noticed it—was here to see you. He 
wants to know how soon we are going to get started on a 
new factory campaign. It’s his idea that the greatest 
need of Central City is additional factories because that 
will mean more labor and more labor means more cus- 
tomers for the Dunn department store. Then there were 
some others; here’s a memorandum of their names and 
desires. Practically all of them are after something that 
will help them. It seems mighty hard to get any of the 
local people interested in the bigger things.” 

“Tf you'll permit the suggestion,” said North, “I’m 
inclined to think you're a girl after my own—my own way 
of thinking. In short, we’ve got a fine bunch of boosters 
here——for themselves. Am I right?” 

Miss Post nodded and smiled, her face a trifle flushed. 

“And yet,’ North went on, “we're not going to give 
up, are we? We’re going right down the line, sister, and 
make a few things hum. And if I don’t work along ortho 
dox lines, that will be my fault—and yours. If we get 
results maybe they'll forgive us in the end. You've lived 
here some time, haven't you?” 

“Since birth. I went to school here, then high school, 
then away to college. Father works in a factory. | 
know something of what the laboring men think and how 
they feel. During the past two years they have begun to 
flock by themselves. In a town like this we’ve always 
been a sort of big family. A man who amounted to 
something worked and it didn’t make much difference 
where he worked so long as the job was honorable. Em 
ployer and employee belonged to the same lodges and 
ymed around together and all that. Now 





churches, chu 


they are beginning to pair ofl (he workingmen here 
distrust anything the employing class does and the em 
ploye rs don’t Live labor credit for being honest. Can 


you do something to change things?” 

‘No,” the secretary shook his head slowly. ‘No, I 
can’t do much by myself but I can point to a few new 
paths and it’s up to the people whether they travel any ol 
them. Ican suggest things, but I can’t carry them out. 
Phe folks here in Central City will have to do that.” 

North spent his first days in Central City in the busi 
ness of getting acquainted. He had a passion for know 
ing people, and list ning to what they had tos iV. Little 
by little he learned all of the private grudges, the petty 
He was warned not to become too closely as- 
sociated with this man, and to shun that one lest he get 
in bad, as one newly made friend expressed it. He made 
a list of the names and business classification of all visitors 
to his oflice. The list showed that the employing class 
was calling, but labor had not put in an appearance. It 


jealousies 


vas his business to kno hy. Consequently he made it 
the home of Alice Post and deliver a 
perfectly useless message about some work he desired 
done the following da This, however, gave him an 
father, a middle-aged man, intelligent- 


comfortable circumstances 


a point to call at 


excuse to meet he I 





looking eeming 
\t any 1 his home was on a pleasant street and was 
one of those | e places that make a visitor vearn 
ios inet 
I've been rather busy meeting people since I got 
here,’ North explained to Jason Post, “but 1 haven't 
met n ol men who work in the factories. In look- 
gy over the emi ship and the occupations ol 
nembers | don't lar laboring men. H does that 
happel 
I ( ha Post replied with some 
heat p ise any workingman in this town 
vho cy S mixed up in t! t (har bet ol Commerce gets 
fired fre his union that very same day Every union 
has pas that rule 1 it gous SEC 
But wh 
‘Yo ‘ g f vou don’t know 
OK} 


now,” Post declared. ‘They call that organization the 
Chamber of Commerce. They might just as well call it 
the Employers’ Association and be done with it. Why a 
workingman would be almost as welcome there as a 
mouse at a girls’ party!” . 

“But the town can’t grow and amount to anything, 
unless there is unity of purpose here,” the secretary con- 
tended. “I find that a sort of class war has been de- 
clared. You laboring men are all employed, and making 
good money. Conditions in the factories are reasonably 
good. There’s no reason why you fellows and your 
employers should not be on the best of terms, but I ven- 
ture that you know of men who work in the shop with you 
who take a secret delight in slowing up work, who are 
anxious to make a mistake, who are happy when they 
hear the employer has had some kind of trouble.” 

“Yes,” Post was leaning forward and emphasizing his 
words with a clenched fist,’’ and there ain’t a factory- 
owner or storekeeper in this town but’s out yelling his 
head off about the wages we make and trying to get some- 
thing on us. Thev ride around in their automobiles 
and run over us if we don’t get out of the way. They 
ain’t so much! I can remember when some of these fel 
lows were wearing the same kind of overalls I wear.” 

North laughed, to ease the tension. 

“Do you care if I convert your daughter?” 

A softer expression came into Post’s eyes at the men- 
tion of his daughter. 

**Maybe she don’t need to be converted,” he said. 
“She’s down there in that Chamber of Commerce office 
where she comes in contact with the fellows who think 
they’re running this town. Sometimes I think she is 
ready to turn against me, and all the rest of us laboring 
men. But she’s tolerably level-headed herself. And she’s 
her own boss. So long as she’s earning a living I believe 
in letting her have her own way. She’s been talking 
some of this new stuff, since vou came. It listens good, 
but it don’t get anywhere.” 


EXT morning John North found a visitor waiting 
for him when he arrived at the office. 

‘““Webster is my name,” he announced, as he 
offered his hand. ‘I just stopped off here while some 
repairs are being made on my car. I’m president of the 
Giant Plow Company, Chicago. Suppose you’ve heard 
of us. At least we try to be known all over the country, 
and then some. I like the looks of this place. It has good 
railroad connections, I see. We're going to build a 
branch factory somewhere in this territory and this 
location interests me. It’s close to the center of dis 
tribution and it’s close to raw materials. You've got 
coal mines not far away and other advantages that 
attract a factory-owner. Now I won’t make you any 
proposal today because I’m on a little pleasure jaunt, 
but in ten days or two weeks I’m coming back here 
and go into this thing with you. We don’t intend to ask 
for a bonus, a stock subscription or anything of that char 
acter. We will buy our site, erect our buildings and bring 
in most of the men we need. We've trained them in the 
business and they are too valuable to lose in a labor turn 
over. We'd have to have houses for them—good 
houses because they are good people. We'd need some 
other things, all regular and ordinary, but we can talk 
about that when I come back, The main thing I have 
in mind is a little city like this with the proper spirit. If 
you've got a good Chamber of Commerce you’ve got a 
good town.” 

North sat down, when Webster had gone, and thought 
it over. No, he admitted, there wasn’t a chance. If 
Webster looked over that membership list and talked 
to a few of Central City’s prominent captains and majors 
of industry he would pass by on the other side. Yet the 
chance was too good to lose if there was any way out of 
the difficulty. 

Alice Post came in and he told her about his caller 

“Tt’s Central City’s great opportunity,” she said, her 
eyes alight, ‘‘and yet you'll find that when opportunity 
knocks there will be so much other knocking in progress 
here chat nobody will be able to distinguish between the 
different knocks. If every man in this town who has his 
hammer out was a blacksmith Central City could shoe all 
the horses in the State and all the mules in Missouri.” 

“Ves,”’ North admitted, “that’s all true enough, but as 
General Grant, or Jack Dempsey or somebody said, 
‘I’ve just begun to fight.’”’ 

North did not call a meeting of the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He did not speak of Webster 
to the committee on industries. Instead he confided the 
tale to the editor and publisher of the Central City 77: 
bune. 

‘*T want you to run a story,” he told Phillips, “ calling 
a mass meeting in the city hall, telling the people a mat 
ter of vital importance to the welfare of the city is to be 
discussed. Don’t say a word anywhere in your tale 
about the Chamber of Commerce. I want everybody 
there who has any curiosity, and I don’t want this thing 
killed before it has had a little chance for its life.” 

People were curious in Central City. They went to 
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the city hall in response to the Tribune’s announce- 
ment, carefully and adroitly written. There was a lure 
about the story, something that hinted at sensationa| 
developments. Nothing more was needed to draw a 
crowd. 

When eight o’clock came John North took the plat. 
form. He spoke of his recent arrival in Central City, 
complimented the place on its appearance, and gave the 
usual Chautauqua-speaker introduction. He explained 
that it had been impossible for him to meet everybody 
personally, but already he felt that he was a part of the 
community, and that as he knew of no enemies made he 
had a right to assume everybody in Central City was his 
friend. 

“T had you people come here tonight because I wanted 
to talk to you a little while, and I must apologize for the 
method used. I feared announcement of a meeting 
in the interest of the Chamber of Commerce would not be 
sufficient to draw some of the very people I want to 
reach. We've other things to talk about tonight, but be- 
fore we do that I ask your indulgence for a moment 
while I speak briefly of a Chamber of Commerce and what 
it should be—not our organization, not the one over at 
Jennings, the organization at Monroe, or any other— 
but an ideal Chamber, built upon faith, hope, and 
unity.” 

North was an easy talker; not an orator and not 
eloquent, but plain and forceful. In a little while he 
was telling his audience what a real Chamber of Com- 
merce should be. 

“You men and you women know,” he said, “that 
every wheel must have a hub, and so it is with every com- 
munity. The various interests in the town are the 
spokes. We may say that one spoke represents capital, 
or the factory-owners. Another represents the men who 
work in these factories—who make them possible and 
profitable. Let’s assume that another spoke is the banks 
—another the retailers. Let’s bear in mind the neces- 
sity for spokes that represent the schools, the churches, 
the fraternal organizations, the men, women and chil- 
dren. Let’s include the women’s clubs, the Red Cross, 
the newspapers and so on. And while we’re about it 
let’s remember one of the most important and valuable 
spokes in the whole wheel—the one that stands for the 
farmers who live all around us and without whom we 
would have no city at all. 

‘Now I am assuming that in the ideal plan of things 
the Chamber of Commerce is the hub of this wheel. 
Chere must be some central organization around which 
the town’s activities radiate. There must be some direct- 
ing force that has for its goal.the real betterment of the 
community, not of any particular class in the community. 
If the Chamber of Commerce lives and prospers it is be- 
cause of united, not class, support. These spokes I have 
mentioned must be of the same size. else the wheel will 
be poorly balanced. There must be no dead weight on 
one part of the wheel and a defective, weakened spoke in 
some other part. 

‘Friends, what you need in Central City is contact. 
The trouble heve is conflict. The two words sound a 
trifle alike, but there the similarity ends. I do not mean 
the sort of contact where fist meets fist, but where palm 
meets palm in friendly, neighborly, helpful co-operation. 
Without this you might as well set fire to your town and 
then collect the insurance. It’s a total loss at present, 
because so many different elements are pulling so many 
different ways. That’s just so much lost motion, so 
much vital energy gone to waste. If we can have the 
proper hub and the necessary spokes, why not bind them 
together with a rim of real civic pride, a rim so welded and 
fastened that nothing can wear it out, tear it off or de 
tract the wheel from the pathway of progress. Maybe I 
have been a little too enthusiastic, folks, but when I get 
to preaching this doctrine of civic righteousness, I’m a 
regular evangelist. And now let me tell you something 
more. 


E told them then about the Webster visit and the 
proposal that would soon be made. He showed 
how little chance there was of Webster locating 

his big branch factory in any city where the interests 
were at loggerheads. Suddenly he decided to play his 
biggest stake and trust to luck. 

“T am going to appoint a committee to work with me 
in this matter,” he said, ‘and it will not be essential that 
members of that committee are members of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The organization has intrusted me with 
certain powers and here is where I use them. If 
higher authority objects, it won’t take long to write my 
resignation. I want on this committee men of Central 
City, not merchants or bankers or manufacturers. 1 
don’t care a hang about the taxable property owned by 
the men who serve on this committee, but I do care a 
hang about the dispositions of the committee members.” 

Some of the prominent and influential citizens were 
in danger of marring their usually calm and_ placid 
brows, due to the frowns that were gathering there like 

(Concluded on page 222) 
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Speed Kings of the Earth and the Air Meet in a Wild Race 


} bere mad demons fleeing before an avenging fury the two speediest mechanisms ever tip of one of the wings of the aircraft is missing the ground. The momentary failure of a 
devised by man round the corner in a whirlwind race that thrilled an enormous delicate bit of mechanism to respond as it should, or one error in judgment on the part of 
gathering at Montreal, Canada. The airplane is piloted by a woman—Ruth Law. the aviatrix, and—well, one doesn’t require much imagination to guess what would 
The late Gaston Chevrolet is at the wheel of the automobile. Note how narrowly the happen. We still enjoy seeing people snap their fingers in the face of Death 
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bers.” & time goes on the crime wave may wax greater in some of our States, but the chances hundred dollars. Evidently the legislators of the ‘“‘Blue Hen” State feel scant syn 


were are that in one, at least, it will presently subside perceptibly. The other day the pathy for gentlemen who make their living at the expense of their neighbors, for the vote 
ylacid State Senate of Delaware passed a bill making the penalty for highway robbery forty on the measure was unanimous. Taking “forty lashes upon the bare back’’is no great 
e like lashes upon the bare back, not less than twenty years imprisonment, and a fine of five fun, as the central character in this strange modern drama can, no doubt, strongly testif 
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How the Mounted Police of Barcelona Handled a Menacing Mob 


NGER gives way to terror and the members of a howling mob flee for their lives in funeral of Senor Layret, a syndicalist lawyer employed by the advocates of the ‘“‘one big 
Barcelona, Spain, before the Civic Guards who appear on the scene and charge the union ’’ movement, who was shot to death by a “‘free unionite.”” On the day set for the 
trouble-makers. Back of the disturbance was the union question, which for several burial of the murdered man thousands of malcontents gathered, and it looked for a time 
months has been causing an uproar in Spain. The immediate cause, however, was the as though serious trouble might ensue. However, the Guards quickly restored peace. 
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Forty-Seven Members of the San Francisco Olympic Club Defy‘the Wintry Waves 


always fair weather when good fellows get together,’’ but it isn’t the Pacific. True, the Western winter is ‘‘mild’’; nevertheless, a California beach in 

ivariably warm weather, as this picture indicates. Here we have January is no place for a Hottentot. The average husky from sun-kissed Los Angeles 

a group of men s of San Francisco’s famous Olympic Club obliging the camera-man, would probably require the services of a physician after such an experience; but the 
st previous to takin winter ‘“‘Annette Kellerman” into the chilling waters of Olympians each year stoically hie them to the sands and brave pneumoniain the icy.waves 
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Red-Blooded ‘“‘Wales” Enjoys a Fistic Battle 


SNAPSHOT of the Prince of Wales and the wi-ked looking weed whch he 
“‘sported”’ at the recent boxing bout in London between Pete Herman and Jimmy 
Wilde. According to the dispatches, the Prince was one of the first to congratulate the 
winner (Herman); but that H. R. H. smoked the nicotine dreadnought is unk: own. 
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"T'Hus far America has enjoyed a comparatively mild winter. Nevertheless, Jack 


Frost has not been entirely idle. Here, for example, is a fishing-boat which the 


other day put into Boston, looking for all the world as though it had just arrived from 
the North Pole. Similarly decorated vessels may be seen in many Atlantic ports today. 
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The Worcester, Mass., $2,000,000 Mid-Winter Fire 


GLIMPSE at the heart of the business district of Worcester, Massachusetts, during 

the great fire which, sweeping resistlessly. through the commercial center of the 
city, wiped out more than fifty business establishments and caused a financial loss esti 
mated at over $2,000,000. That the day was a frigid one the camera demonstrate 
Hundreds of shivering families were forced out into the ice-covered streets and, for 
time, as the flames ate their way from building to building, the entire city was in cor 
fusion. Twenty-one alarms were turned in, and fire-fighters from Boston, Fitchburg 
and other nearby centers rushed in to help crush the red enemy. Almost as soon as th 
water from the hose reached the burning structures it turned to ice, and the fireme: 
experienced much difficulty in working on the slippery thoroughfares. The destroys 
buildings were all on Main Street. It is claimed that thirty fires broke out almost simu 
taneously, and both State and city officials are investigating various sensationa 
reports of incendiarism. Worcester, with a population of about 200,000, is the second 
city of Massachusetts, Boston, of course, being the first. For years it has been one of 
New England’s most important manufacturing centers. From its enormous factorie 
issue daily vast quantities of wire, looms, emery wheels, elevators, envelopes, corset 
carpets, firearms, cars, and various other products, upon the making of which the skil 
of thousands of America’s most expert workers is expended. It is, in short, an industria 
city. Despite this fact, however, it isa beautiful one. Within its borders are seventeet 
public parks, and it is the seat of Clark University, the College of Holy Cross, the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, a State normal school, and the Worcester Academ 
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An Expensive National Economy 


N certain forms of economy there may be as 
much folly as in flagrant extravagance. A 
case in point is the American way of treating 
our diplomatic and consular service. Proper 
provision has never been made for it. In 

this regard we have trailed all other powers. 

Our representatives have never been adequately 
equipped to care for our foreign interests. They 
haven't been paid even fair salaries. The salary of 
American ambassadorsis fixed at $17,500, irrespective 
of the posts they hold. Compensation of British am- 
b mere ranges from $25,000 for the representative 
to Japan up to $100,000 for the ambassador to the 
United States. 

Our Ambassadors haven’t had homes provided. 
Great Britain spends over a million dollars a year 
on diplomatic and consular buildings and their up- 
keep. We seem to think our representatives should 
live in hired lodgings. For months the offer of the 
London home of J. P. Morgan as residence for the 
American ambassador has failed of acceptance by 
Congress. The unusual opportunity, created by de- 
preciation of foreign currency, to acquire permanent 
quarters for our diplomats has not been utilized. 
We have failed to give the foreign service other forms 
of assistance necessary to make its work effective. 

When, therefore, Congress strikes $500,000 from 
the estimates asked for by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and $700,000 from the 
appropriation of $1,600,000 requested by the Secre- 
tary of State, it is making a “record” of economy at 
the wrong place and wrong time. 

Other nations use their foreign service to promote 
foreign trade much more effectively than we have 
ever done. Government foreign service can secure 
information which individuals could not afford to 
gather. Some private concerns in the United 
States spend each year more than our Government in 
promoting foreign trade, but there are official sources 
of information, not obtainable by private firms, yet 
readily available to commercial attachés. 

We have had the idea in this country that there is 
something reprehensible about government doing 
unything to help business. Other countries labor 
under the delusion that it is the sensible and patriotic 
thing for government to assist in every way possible 
the expansion of trade. These governments are 
particularly active just now in expanding their for- 
eign service in order to rebuild their foreign trade. 
At this time, when ‘nb should have the benefit of 
every possible aid from our foreign service, Congress 
is seized with a spasm of economy. We submit 
that such economy is foolishly expensive. 


The Spirit of the Farmer 





‘Y O class has been so hard hit by business de- 

| pression and low prices as the farmer. He 

L raised his « rops in an era of | high prices, but 
by harvest time the bottom had dropped out 

of the market. The present depression has been par- 
t lariv severe upo! im. because conditions cr reated 
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by the war had stimulated production of record 
crops. With prices so low that it hardly pays to 
market some of his crops, the world’s need of our 
grain is tremendous. In Central Europe, the 
Near East and China millions are starving, and they 
have neither money nor credit with which to secure 
food. Great praise is due farmers of the Middle 
West who have offered to the three relief agencies 
looking after these needs 15,000,000 bushels of corn. 
Through their spokesman—President J. R. Howard 
of the American Farm Bureau—they say, “Let us 
market our surplus in relief and take our pay in 
good-will.’ These men have set a splendid example 
of generosity, an example that should spur all givers 
to bring these appeals to a successful close. America 
has been criticized by Europe for failure to ratify 
the peace treaty. However that may be, it cannot 
be said we have been remiss in clothing the naked and 
feeding the hungry. 


A Time to Succeed 


VER since the rise of the great corporations it 
has been the fashion in some quarters to be- 
wail today’s lack of opportunity as compared 
with that of twenty-five or forty years ago. 

The theory is that individual initiative and iden- 
tity are submerged in a vast impersonal machine. 
The facts are that big men, and many of them, were 
never so needed as in business today. A. Barton 
Hepburn of the Chase National Bank of New York 
City recently voiced the matter succinctly when he 
declared that large corporations do a_ tremendous 
volume of business, requiring many capable and en- 
ergetic men, and in such organizations one is “‘ad- 
vanced not only through his own efforts but through 
the combined efforts made by all associated with 
him.” It was John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who said 
recently there was but one thing for which he envied 
his father—*‘the necessity of making his way in the 
world, a necessity which I have never known.’”’ The 
young man who starts out today with no endowment 
but health, character, industry and perseverance 
has the best chance of succeeding that young men 
have ever had. 


Don’t Tax Them to Death 


HE automobile is no longer a luxury, and 
should not be taxed as such. ‘‘Some 
people,” says Alfred Reeves of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, “still 

think of the motor car in terms of the limousine, 
and in talking taxes have before them a few of 
the Rolls-Royce cars going along Fifth Avenue, 
entirely overlooking the millions of Rolls-Rough 
cars that travel over the highways of the entire 
country.” 

The automobile is an essential part of our life. 
If the seven and a half million motor vehicles ceased 
running for a week it would be a national calamity, 
second only to the stopping of the railroads. 

Two and one-half million farmers use automo- 
biles. 


There are over 80,000 trucks on farms, widening 
the farmer’s market and reducing transportation 
charges. 

One hundred thousand doctors use the automobile 
in their practice. 

One-third of all cars are in towns of 1,000 or 
less. 

Iowa and Nebraska have a car for every six per- 
sons, yet only 401 persons in these states have in- 
comes exceeding $25,000. 

Motor cars have a total yearly passenger mileage 
Of 68,000,000,000 miles as against 46,000,000,000 
miles of the railroads. 

A questionnaire by the National Aeinndpabite 
Chamber of Commerce brought this response: go per 
cent. of mileage of the average car used more or less 
for business; 60 per cent. of mileage of the average 
car and 78 per cent. of farmers’ cars used for busi- 
ness; 35 per cent. of average mileage in lieu of trol- 
leys and railroads. 

Facts like these show the automobile to be not 
the plaything of the few or the rich, but the every- 
day essential of the many. 

The automobile now pays the Federal and State 
Governments in taxes $257,000,000. It is proposed 
to increase this by various additions to $402,000,000, 
an advance of 56 per cent. The motor industry and 
motor owners.are already paying their full share of 
taxes; it is not just to single them out for further 
and excessive burdens. 


City Outstrips Country 


HERE is nothing disturbing in the fact that 

city now exceeds country population in the 

United States by about three millions. This 

is simply the culmination of an urban drift 

that has been going on for years. As matter of fact, 

the drift slowed down during the last decade, the 

increase being 21 per cent. as against 39 per cent. in 
the decade ending 1910. 

While the present preponderance of urban dwellers 
is a new experience for the United States, it by no 
means follows that we shall no longer be able to feed 
ourselves. 

Production during the war was an eye-opener to 
the world of our power of production, but we have 
not yet reached our maximum capacity. We have 
never approached the foreign standard of per acre 
production, because never under the compulsion 
that exists in a densely populated country. This 
compulsion and the universal use of modern labor- 
saving machinery will work marvels in the aggregate 
food production of the nation, even though the rural 
population continues to decrease. 

Country life may be made more attractive and 
everything possible should be done to encourage 
settlement upon the soil, but there is no immediate 
danger of the nation starving. 

The law of supply and demand is constantly at 
work. If the price of grain and meat goes up because 
of depleted supplies, the attractiveness of the eco- 
nomic appeal will at once draw men in large num- 
bers from factory to farm. 
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Already in many cities there are bread-lines and soup-houses; already the cries of distress have helped to drown out the 
call for help from Europe and the Far East. 


(/ncle Sam's Greatest Problem 


early 2,000,000 Men Are Jobless in America Today; Food 
and Clothing Are Still Sky-High; What Is To Be the Outcome? 


OT since the Armistice ended the harvest 
of death on the battlefields of Europe have 
mere figures painted so startling a picture 
as the details of the Unemployment Survey 
given out at Washington by the United 

States Employment Service. 

We have yet to learn how much actual misery, how 
much of hunger and of woe, there lies behind these cold 
statistics. The survey announced that in the mechanical 
and manufacturing trades alone—not counting trans- 
portation or agriculture—there were employed in the 
United States almost 3,500,000 fewer workers in Jan- 
uary, 1921, than there had been employed in the same 
industries in January, 1920; that in the thirty-five chief 
industrial States for which detailed figures were available 
the payrolls, which numbered 9,402,000 in January, 1920, 
had shrunk to 6,070,646 in January, 1921, a decrease of 
3,331,352; and that unemployment statistics for the 182 
cities which make up the real industrial centers of the 
nation revealed 1,802,755 workers as actually unem- 
ployed and searching for work. 

These 182 cities have a population of 32,560,953, so 
that the statistics would indicate that atleast twenty 
per cent. of their breadwvinners were out of work. Is it 
any wonder that careful observers at Washington de- 
clare the problem of the unemployed to be the greatest 
question which the Harding administration will inherit 
from the Wilson régime? Despite the divided optimism 
of those who count on the great recuperative power of 
the country, upon its enormous wealth of natural 
resources, upon the vast credits which were established 
abroad during the war and since, these statistics of 
unemployment present a picture of ominous portent 
far more perilous to the country than any that can be 
raised by the questions of disarmament, of leagues of 
ations, of the revision of taxation and tariff laws, or of 
mere economy in government finance. 

Picture this army of 1,802,755 unemployed! Almost 
,000,000 souls in a tireless search for work. It is a far 
lifferent tramp than'the thrilling march of armies. 
There are no flags, unless those’ who seek to profit by 
listress raise the red banners of anarchy; there is no 
nusic, only the tragic cry for bread. Behind the army of 
1,800,000 there is another vastly greater army of its 
lependents, of wives and children clamoring for food and 
lothes and shelter. It is not mere sensational journal- 
sm that conjures up such pictures. Already in many 


ities there are bread-lines and soup-houses; already the 
ries of distress have helped to drown out the call for 
help from Europe and the Far East. Already local relief 
committees have found it necessary to raise funds to 
feed those who are nearer home. 


By OswaLD F. SCHUETTE 


Take a nearer view of the army which the figures of 
the United States Employment Service record as having 
lost their last year’s employment. These are the figures 
that totaled almost 3,500,000. Of these apparently one- 
half had filtered back to the farms or represent women 
who had given up the work they took up during the war 
and were back in their homes again. In the first group 
were the metal industries, including machinery, electrical 
goods and foundry products. Out of the 2,870,956 
workers on the payrolls of these industries in January, 
1920, only 1,997,862 were employed in January, 1921. 
More than thirty per cent.—873,094 of them—were 
listed as out of work. Among the larger States the great- 
est loss was charged to Ohio. Out of 424,611 workers in 
January, 1920, only 233,536 were at work in January of 
this year, a loss of almost half. The percentage record 
for Michigan was even worse—chiefly due to the shut- 
down of the automobile industry there—and out of 
178,916 workers in January, 1920, the figures for Jan- 
uary, 1921, showed only 35,783 at work, a decrease of 
seventy per cent. Pennsylvania, which stood at the 
head of the States for the metal industries, made a 
decidedly optimistic showing, with 560,000 at work in 
January of the present year against 655,009 a year ago, 
a decrease of only fifteen per cent. New York had 333,- 
ooo at work against 412,000 a year ago, a drop of twenty 
per cent. 

The next group in this march of the unemployed was 
that of the building trades with a total of 508,322 at 
work against 1,067,572 a year ago. Here Illinois was at 
the head of the list. It had 188,680 employed in this 











PICTURE this army of 1,802,755 unem- 

ployed! Almost 2,000,000 souls in a 
tireless search for work! It is a far different 
tramp than the thrilling march of armies. 
There are no flags, unless those who seek to 
profit by distress raise the red banners of 
anarchy; there is no music; only the tragic cry 
for bread. Behind the army of over 1,800,000, 
there is another vastly greater army of its 
dependents, of wives and chidren clamoring 
for food and clothes and shelter. It is not 
mere sensational journalism that conjures up 
such pictures. 

















industry in January, 1920, and only 47,170 in Januar 
1921—a decrease of seventy-five per cent. Yet in the 
face of this announcement, the Building Trades’ unions 
of Chicago announced that they would strike rather than 
accept any decrease in wages, by which alone a resump- 
tion of building activities might have been made possi- 
ble. New York was represented in this group by 50,000 
at work out of 120,000 a year ago, a drop of fifty-eight 
per cent. 

Then came the group representing packing and food 
products—but not agriculture. Again Illinois led the 
list, with 331,190 in January, 1920, and 231,833 for the 
current year, a slump of thirty per cent. In the entire 
country this group recorded goo,941 at work against 
1,111,421 a year ago. 

The next industrial group represented textiles, includ- 
ing clothing, hosiery and underwear. New York led 
here, with only 292,000 at work out of 512,000 a year 
ago, a drop of forty-three per cent. Pennsylvania had 
130,000 at work out of 228,000 in January, 1920. New 
England fared comparatively better, Massachusetts 
reporting 141,801 at work against 202,573 a year ago. 
For the entire group the country reported 1,175,086 at 
work in January, 1921, against 1,819,506 a year ago, a 
drop of thirty-six per cent. 

Then came Group No. 5, representing leather and 
leather products, including beots and shoes. This 
industry had dropped from 417,209 workers to 271,031 
with Massachusetts as the chief sufferer, at a decrease of 
employment from 92,671, to 27,801, a drop of more than 
seventy per cent. New York had 88,200 at work in this 
industry in January, 1920, and 81,000 in January, 1921, 
but records such as this seemed rare. 

The next group was the one which had suffered most 
severely, the manufacture of automobiles and auto- 
mobile accessories. Out of 780,340 employed in this 
group in January, 1920, only 240,413—Oor thirty per 
cent.—responded to the roll-call in January, 1921. The 
heaviest blow fell in Michigan. In that State only 
31,144 workers survived out of 311,446 a vear ago, a 
casualty list of ninety per cent. Ohio fared little better 


with a drop from 185,661 to 53,411, a decrease of two- 
thirds. New York recorded 60,300 employees in this 
industry in January, 1920, of whom 31,200 were left in 


January, 1921. 

Group No. 7 represented the lumber industry, includ- 
ing furniture. Its ranks dropped from 793,424 to 5 
766, a decrease of one-third. New York fell from 158 
to 134,000, and Wisconsin from 84,000 to 43,932. 

The next group represented clay, glass, stone and 
cement products. Its workers decreased from 54 

(Concluded on page 219) 








Oranges and Banks 


NE day there came to my office a 
boxofSatsumaoranges. They were 
addressed to me and marked as 
having been shipped from a Mobile, 
Alabama, commission house. 

In thé dear, dead days beyond recall, a cer- 
tain sick man had a large can of brandied 
peaches sent him by anxious friends. He 
replied that while unable to eat the peaches he 
“greatly appreciated the spirit in which they 
were sent.” 

There were no accompanying documents to 
attest the spirit of the unknown sender in my 
case, but the oranges spoke for themselves. 
They were delicious. 

Some days later a letter reached me from 
the Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Mobile, 
Alabama. It ran something as follows: 

“Our bank last month sent out a box of 
Satsuma oranges, grown in Mobile County, to 
the leading periodicals and newspapers in the 
country. It was our pleasure to send you a 
box of this delicious fruit. We paid the mar- 
ket price to the growers and sent them to 
leading publications, our correspondents, and 
public men whose opinion is worth while. 
Many of these have expressed the opinion 
that the ‘Satsuma’ is one of the best oranges 
they ever tasted.’”’ We would be pleased to 
have your frank opinion.”’ 

The communication revealed to me che 
‘spirit in which the oranges were sent,’’ and 
I found it easy to express even a keener appre- 
ciation of this spirit than of the fruit itself. 

For a long time I have been urging bankers 
to assume a larger leadership in their com- 
munities as an antidote for the destructive leadership of 
class agitators. I have the old-fashioned idea that it 
would be good business, good politics and better morals 
to substitute banks for mountebanks; savers for wasters; 
builders for bombthrowers. It was therefore a matter of 
keen interest when I discovered a bank in a Southern 
city taking exactly this position. 

Eager to get the whole story, I wrote Mr. McDermott, 
the president of the bank, as follows: 

“T can see that your bank has assumed a position of 
leadership towards the vital industries of your com- 
munity. This is the kind of thing that Lestre’s is trying 
to encourage in every part of the country. I would like 
to have you write me in detail just what you have done 
with reference to this leadership, just what industries 
have started up, including the production of Satsuma 
oranges in your county, and so far as you know, and 
can see, what has been the reaction on the character and 
condition of your citizens? I would like to write it up 
for Lestr’s. 

‘““There are so many depressing things today in our 
national life that I am trying to present to our readers, 
numbering some three million, the encouraging and 
constructive things, and this is one of the most encour- 
aging that I have run across.”’ 

From one source and another I have gleaned the facts 
in the case and herewith pass them on to our readers in 
the hope that the good example of the Mobile bankers 
and citizens may inspire others to like purposes and 
methods. 

Mr. McDermott, president of the Farmers and 
Mechanics Bank, tells the story in a few words: 

“About seven years ago Mr. Don Farnsworth, secre- 
tary of our Chamber of Commerce, told me that the 
growers had an abundant crop of Satsumas to market, 
but the fruit was unknown to consumers. At that time I 
was president of the Bank of Mobile, N. B. A., and we 
purchased and sent a box prepaid to all of our corres- 
pondents and the leading newspapers and periodicals. 
Our local papers called attention to our efforts which 
culminated in inducing many business firms and individ- 
uals to send them to friends and connections. The 
bank of which I am now an official has taken up sending 
this fruit, and it has attracted not only consumers of the 
fruit but has brought new patrons to the bank. 

“Tt is surprising that only a very few writers like 
yourself have grasped the idea as you have interpreted it 
in your splendid letter describing our efforts as construc- 
tive work for a bank to undertake. Your views are cor- 
rect and so striking that we have taken the liberty of 
reproducing your letter 1500 times, and are sending same 
to the growers. 

“At this time the growing of Satsumas has become a 
commercial success, and this season’s crop will bring in 
ibout a half million dollars to Mobile and Baldwin 
Counties, with a promise that this result will be doubled 
next year.” 


Mr. Wm. L. Gormely of the Mobile Register is 
vuthority for the statement one-third of the total 
population of Mobile City had Christmas savings ac- 
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counts with the local banks. This throws light upon the 
question as to just how close the banks can get to the 
people of a given community if they go at the business in 
a spirit of leadership and friendly co-operation. 

And now comes the most remarkable feature of this in- 
teresting situation. A real estate firm, the Thompson 
Realty Company, Inc., of Mobile, sends out an article on 
‘The Satsuma,”’ from the “gifted pen of Major David 
Holt,”’ in which mistakes and failures are admitted and 
described, warnings given to investors against possible 
pitfalls, and the whole story is told in a sane, restrained 
fashion as refreshing as it is unusual. Evidently the 
Mobile folks are not as keen to hook suckers as they are 
to settle their section with sensible, reliable, industrious 
people, who are prepared to pay the price of success and 
who are not looking for an impossible millennium. 

Greatly to my regret I have not the space for a repro- 
duction of Major Holt’s article. It reviews the history 
of citrus fruit culture in his section; points out the difh- 
culties, recites the successes and gives the reasons there- 
for, and shows how by co-operation among themselves 
and with helpful leadership and backing from the banks 
the citizens of the Mobile section are building up a solid, 
safe and profitable economic structure. 


Mr. Goolrick Comes Back 


N a recent issue of LEstre’s I printed and dis- 
cussed on this page an article by Mr. John Gool- 
rick, Jr., of Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Mr. Goolrick fears that the article referred to 
when hitched up with my criticism of it did not fairly 
represent his views. I am therefore printing a second 
communication from him in order that he may make 
his position entirely clear. The article follows: 

“In the face of facts, the argument that laborers are 
contented is not convincing. To say that the mass of 
American workers are not oppressed is to say that the 
Interchurch, the Protestant-Episcopal League, and the 
Government Industrial Relations reports are structures 
of lies, or fools’ observations. 

“These reports all agree that the families of indus- 








Bending the Twig 

T was a favorite dictum of Samuel 
Johnson that much may be made 

of a Scotchman if he is caught young. 
Fortunately the Scots have no | 
monopoly of thislaw. A great, urgent 
need in America today is proper train- 
ing of the young, in home, school and 
Church. | 
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trial and mine workers live in squalor, below , 
decent standard of subsistence, struggling {o; 
bare livelihood. The Government report say. 
that in many industrial communities demo. 
cratic government exists only in name and 
form, and that at least one-third of the work. 
ers’ families live in ‘abject poverty.’ 

“One who refuses to believe the reports oj 
almost all religious denominations must {e¢| 
contempt for the Christian Church. If he 
sets his own opinion against the Government 
Industrial report and the statistics of the 
Department of Labor, he must be wonderfully 
arrogant. ; 

“Those reports prove that American work. 
ers are held in economic bondage, unem. 
ployed one-fourth of the year, and are paid q 
mere pittance for their labor; they are slave 
in all but name. 

“They have been driven to work with 
guns, denied the right to quit work in a body, 
coerced by the courts, cowed by ‘constaby- 
laries’ of thugs; the children broken in cotton. 
factories, the women in sweatshops, the men 
in steel-mills. 

“You write: ‘Behind every dollar in the 
world lies a process. Every thing that is 
was created by intelligent effort.’ 

“Yes; and that is why the workers are 
beginning to murmur. Because everything 
useful or beautiful was created by their hands 
and brains and art, and they have not gotten 
a just reward. The things they produce do 
not even get the workers decent comfort, while 
they give to others vast luxury. 

“On their backs ride a horde of middle 
men, buyers, sellers, producing nothing, yet 
receiving large returns. These tumble over 

each other in competitive eagerness to make money, which 
distinctly is not creating values. Some of them are 
essential, but four-fifths are unnecessary, and it is fear- 
fully costly to keep them. [If all these excess barterers, 
tradesmen and agents were put at useful work there 
would be greater production and more time for play, 
and for improvement, for everyone. 

“Everything that is or ever was, the workers made— 
palaces for dead kings, Pyramids, so the Pharaohs might 
rot in state, ancient temples to worship deaf idols and 
dumb gods, the streets we walk, our clothes, our offices, 
our food, the shelter in which we are born and live and 
die. They made all civilization. 

“And what did they get? Seventy million American 
poor own but five per cent: of the nation’s wealth. One 
rich American owns more than 3,000,000 of the poor. 

“The truth is that about us is the underworld oj 
humanity struggling for a bare existence, subjects to in- 
justice, producing everything we have; and Society blind- 
folds itself to what it does not want to see. The power- 
ful Church and the powerful press barely lift a hand to 
help them. In six thousand years we have not learned 
the answer to Cain’s question. 

‘Some day the workers will see the scarlet dawn, hear 
the voices of their prophets, forget the fears their fetters 
have taught them, and speak for themselves. 

“Do you believe Jesus would be the owner of a 
sweatshop, a steel-factory, a cotton-mill? Do you be- 
lieve he would buy stocks and live on unearned dividends? 
Do you believe he would sanction a system that gives 
almost all comfort and luxury to millions who do no pro- 
ductive work, while the workers get a bare living?” 

I do not wish to throw the veil of adverse criticism over 
this illuminating statement. It is better to let it stand 
as it is and speak for itself. But while I am perfectly 
willing to let Mr. Goolrick’s virtue stand forth undraped 
and unafraid, I must plead guilty to several crimes which 
he hints at as possible to misguided mortals like myself. 

I have seen a number of statements in both Church and 
Government reports on industrial matters which looked 
suspiciously like ‘fools’ observations.” I believe it 
possible to refuse to swallow everything that is printed by 
well-meaning Church Committees without losing my faith 
in the Christian religion. I even go so far as to entertain 
one or two opinions not prescribed by the present ad- 
ministration at Washington. 

I do not believe that ‘‘everything that is or ever was 
the workers made’’—as for instance the stellar universe, 
the American Constitution, the various literatures, reli- 
gions, sciences, philosophies and languages of the world, 
the alphabet, the multiplication table, and especially the 
changeless laws of nature and economics. 

I do not believe that ‘‘ American workers are slaves in 
all but name,” Church reports and Department of Labor 
bulletins to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I believe we have many and serious injustices, inequa!- 
ities and social failures to overcome, but I believe we are 
making progress every day and that our progress will 
continue just in proportion as we are able to substitute 
facts and sweat for sentimentality and class hatreds, 
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N the highly organized 

communities at home we 
have little adventure to lead 
us astray, and most of us 
have to work in order to live. 
In South America adventure 
is still within reach, and if we 
become tired of working’ we 
can go back into the jungle 
and eat the hogs that eat the 
oranges we don’t eat. The 
opportunities for a start are 
better; the probability of 
reaching the goal is less. 
Those who reach it are the 
men who would reach it in 
any country. The buried 
treasure is there, in the form 
of minerals, cotton, rare 
woods, and countless other 
things, but the men who dig 
it up must dig harder than 
at home. 




















Mt. Misti as it appears to the inhabitants of Arequipa, Peru. It is strong men with financial 
backing who will some day wrench out the mineral treasure buried in such country as this. 


No weaklings should apply! 





ror the smaller man, in 
business for himself, 
there are. plenty of oppor 
tunities, but he may have to 
hunt for them. I have read 
of a man who started a small 
shoe factory in one com 
munity, only to discover that 
the aristocratic natives re 
fused to wear anything but 
imported shoes, while the un- 
aristocratic natives refused 
to wear any shoes at all. 
Plenty of communities need 
ice factories and sawmills 
and numberless other things, 
even including shoe factories; 
but the problem is to find the 
right community and the 
right need. The only thing to 
do is go down and wander 
around and look for the 
opening. 











LL hat Are a Fellows Chances tn South Americar” 


For Big Corborations and Hard Workers the Answer Is “Fine!” 


But Easy- Going 


Gentlemen Had Better Steer Clear of the Country 


HEN plans were laid for a huge Fourth of 
July reception at the American Embassy 
in Lima, word came that even the presi- 
dent would attend in person. It was the 
first time the chief executive had ever so 
honored an embassy. 

The Fourth was an exciting day. From early morning 
delegations of school children came with bouquets of 
flowers, while their professors made long speeches of 
presentation, which hindered us from our preparations. 
Then a battalion of Peruvian soldiers in showy zouave 
uniform came along and lined up on either side of our 
gateway. As the Embassy was on the principal street, 
this display attracted crowds for blocks around, until 
none of the guests could reach the affair. 

It was to be an open-house reception, with the whole 
world invited. In the big courtyard a military band 
blared the Peruvian and American national anthems. 
In the reception-hall a large orchestra worked itself 
into a frenzy in its interpretation of the Peruvian idea 
of American jazz music. In the dining-hall were a 
thousand varieties of cake, while in several places huge 
punch-bowls screamed a cheerful ‘‘ Welcome.” 

Ordinarily, since the diplomatic corps was overloaded 
with fifteen-year-old daughters who had to be amused, 
the younger attachés were expected to devote their 
time to them, but today I had a new duty. As I had 
met most of the miners in the back camps who seldom 
called at the Embassy, it was my role to see that they 
had a good time. As their idea of a good time was to 
gather in throngs around a punch-bowl, all of us pres- 
ently began to feel that the Fourth of July was indeed 
a great and glorious occasion. 

Finally loud cheering sounded in the street, and the 
president arrived. He came in his formal state chariot, 
an old gilded equipage drawn by eight prancing steeds, 
with four powdered and bewigged footmen on top of 
the coach, and led by an escort of mounted lancers and 
another brass band. Some of the miners around the 
punch-bowl insisted that he was followed by two 
batteries of heavy artillery, six armored tanks, and one 
submarine, but their accuracy of observation about’ 
this time was questionable. 

The reception was a complete success. Afterwards 
there was a banquet at the leading restaurant, at which 
Americans and Peruvians embraced each other and 
mixed “‘Hurrahs”’ with “ Vivas.” 

When that was all over, several of us adjourned to 
another café. We were just in time. The husband 
whose wife used to accompany him there had just 
punched a Peruvian in the nose for attempting to 
kiss her. Immediately bottles began to fly through 
the air in a perfect barrage. Americans pitched in to 
help the husband; Peruvians pitched in to help the 
other fellow. In an instant all the mutual toasts of 
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eternal friendship were forgotten. I had carried a cane 
throughout Peru, clinging to it through a sense of humor 
when I had no other possession to cling to, but its 
destruction was in a good cause. 

The battalion of zouaves, returning from the Embassy, 
put an end to the fracas. After we had all calmed down, 
a Peruvian rose, glass in hand. 

‘““My apologies, gentlemen. 
States.” 

‘“‘Here’s to Peru,”’ we responded. 

It was a great and glorious occasion. 


HE more one wanders in the tropics, the 
I stronger grows the call of the wanderlust. 

It makes tropical tramps. I have met many 
of them. Some were bums; some were railroad super- 
intendents or managers of mining-camps. Their one 
common failing was the foot-itch. 


Here’s to the United 

















The placidity of their 
existence appeals to the kind of foreigner South America 
does not want, and South America is filled with ‘‘ beach- 
combers” who are content to “drift”? and do nothing. 


Indians of the interior of Peru. 


When I first landed broke in Lima, it was a ‘‘ T.T.’’ who 
bought me a dinner and found me a job. Although I 
never ran out of employment during my later travels in 
Peru, twice during newspaper work I underestimated 
expenses and became stranded in some interior town. 
Each time it was a ‘‘ T.T.’’ who lent me enough to cable 
the editor for more. 

Money means little to the tropical tramp. His is a 
different standard, wherein a man is judged not by the 
bank account he has accumulated, but by the number of 
strange adventures he can relate. If he makes a fortune 
—and he sometimes does so by a streak of luck—he 
promptly spends it and starts over again. His is a wealth 
of memories. 

Many a man who comes to South America with the 
intention of making himself rich feels the wanderlust 
and joins the tramps. Having come to Peru with 
literary ambitions rather than a desire for great riches, 

I naturally became a T.T. When I became an attaché 

of the Embassy in Lima, several people reminded me 
that the leading oil man in the country had found his 
start in the same place, but the information evoked no 
enthusiasm. 

And so, when two Protestant missionaries passed 
through Lima on their way across the jungles to the 
Amazon to see whether the cannibals would take kindly 
to conversion, I left the Embassy and joined them. We 
traveled by mule over the Andes and down to the 
headwaters of the big rivers. Then we paddled down 
in a dugout canoe, sleeping at night on mosquiio in- 
fested sandbars, eating turtle eggs and monkey meat. 
There is a joyous thrill that comes with making one’s 
way over hard trails, a thrill which the worker in cities 
can not appreciate, and which the tropical tramp 
wouldn’t trade for ajl the millions in the world—even 
if he could. 

I had met one class of T.T.’s in the mining-camps 
the kind that travel from camp to camp, making 
enough at one mine to carry them on to the next. 
Down in the jungles I met another type 

The first of them was Lloyd. He owned a coffee 
plantation down at the beginning of the trail. A gradu- 
ate of Oxford University, he had retired into the woods 
with his books, and had not been out for twenty 
years. 

‘‘How do you manage to live?’ I asked him. 

“Do you see that grove of orange trees? Well, th 
oranges I can’t eat fall off the tree, and the hogs eat 
them, and I eat the hogs.” 

“But don’t vou get tired of the place?”’ 

He merely laughed. For hours he talked to me of tl 
Indians and their customs—savage Indians, down 
here. In the forest he knew the habits of every animal, 
and the name of every vine or tree or shrub. 

“Do you think I’d go back home and break my neck 
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riding in subways, trying to get to an 
office at a certain hour? No, sir!”’ 

Farther in the interior, on the 
Pichis River, I met Crawford, an 
Irishman, once a rubber baron, with 
three hundred Indians working for 
him. He had lost his fortune when 
rubber fell in value, and was living 
on a small farm in the wilderness. He 
had been in the interior twenty-six 
years, miles from the habitation of 
another white man. 

“Is it lonesome I am?” he re- 
peated. “Sure, an’ with all these 
mosquitoes here, I am not.” 

Lloyd and Crawford represented a 
second variety of tropical tramp—the 
type who, after rambling around for a 
while, build themselves a home in the 
wilderness, and let the world drift on 
without them. 

Still farther in the interior I met a 
third type—Palmer. While pursuing £ 
adventure through the jungle, he had - 
found an old Indian squaw who 
owned a handful of gold nuggets. No 
amount of coaxing would persuade 
her to reveal the source of the 
mineral. Palmer, however, was not 
to be balked. He settled there, 
opened a small farm, employed the squaw as his house- 
keeper, and patiently sought to win her confidence. 
When I met him, he had been there for five years. 

“T ain’t learned it yet,” he told me, “‘but she’s gettin’ 
more ’n’ more confidential every day.”’ 

His remark sounds like ‘sour grapes”’ to most of us, 
but I believe it. 


EARLY every one I meet today in New York, 
upon hearing that I have been in South 
America, asks me one question: 

“What are a fellow’s chances in South America?” 

It is a difficult question to answer. 

If he refers merely to the chances of finding employ- 
ment, they are good. The tramps who drift from town 
to town, and from camp to camp, seem to find no dif- 
ficulty. Most of them, of course, are miners, mechanics, 
or office men—the kind of men needed in big camps and 
on construction jobs. It is possible that Peru, just now 
on the boom with American enterprises, gave me an 
optimistic view of the situation. It takes so long for 
these companies to bring a man down on contract from 
the United States or England, that they always have 
openings for any straightforward, fairly presentable 
young man who applies. All they ask is proof that he is 
neither a fugitive from justice, nor a draft dodger. And 
they pay him well. 

If the question refers to the chances to accumulate a 
fortune, I believe it is harder in South America. In 
previous chapters I have tried to picture the loneliness 
and desolation of the mining-camps and also of the 
cities, which tend to make the youth from home adopt 
the lax moral code of the natives. If he has the 
strength to escape this, there is the easy-going-I’ll- 
do-it-tomorrow attitude of the tropics, which works 
its way into the blood of many a good man. And 
if he escapes both of these pitfalls, there is that 
strange lure of the wanderlust that makes him a tramp. 

Lots of men make good, of course 
In Iquitos I met an English Jew who 
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The colorful wharf at Para, Brazil. 
gentlemen in need of ready cash, and other down-and-outers, who have found 
an answer to the question, “‘ What are a fellow’s chances in South America?”’ yuh? 
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On the whole, the riches of South America are largely 
for the big corporation—one that can build railroads, 
and make life livable in the remote portions of the con- 
tinent. 

For the smaller man in business for himself there are 
plenty of opportunities, but he may have to hunt for 
them. I have read of a man who started a small shoe 
factory in one community, only to discover that the 
aristocratic natives refused to wear anything but im- 
ported shoes, while the unaristocratic natives refused to 
wear any shoes at all. Plenty of communities need ice 
factories and sawmills and numberless other things, even 
including shoe factories; but the problem is to find the 
right community and the right need. The only thing 
to do is to go down and wander around and look for the 
opening—but during that wandering one is apt to adopt 
the tropical tramp attitude, and end up with, “To hell 
with that factory!” 

After all, there is only one answer to that question: 
“What kind of an American?” 


Y funds had increased from two cents since my 

first landing in Peru, but by the time a 

steamer had carried me down the Amazon 
and set me ashore at Para, they were back to normal— 
meaning two dollars. My luck at job-hunting in Peru 
had given me unlimited self-confidence, however, and I 
took a room at the best hotel. 

It happened that northern Brazil, particularly along 
the Amazon, as a result of the fall in the value of rubber, 
was the deadest place commercially in all Latin America. 
While I had seen enough of the continent for one trip, I 
had to earn my passage home. But there was not an 
American business house in town, and only two or three 
British concerns, which needed no one 

A tropical tramp’s greatest pride is keeping ‘‘off the 
beach’’—not getting stranded. Unlike the common 
garden variety of tramp, he is a worker, and takes his 


It is an excellent headquarters for 


title only from the fact that he seldon 
works long in one place. He is to be 
distinguished from the “beach. 
comber’’ who is habitually “on the 
beach.” 

Although there were no tramps in 
Para, there were several beach- 
combers in town—the usual type of 
sailors who had missed their ship, and 
who did not care particularly whether 
they ever got another one. I was 
passing a group of them, when one of 
them spoke to me. 

“Ain’t your name Foster?’’ he 
asked. 

After all, it’s a small world. There 
was something vaguely familiar about 
him. 

“Don’t you remember Frank 
Glamm?_ I used to work in the 
butcher shop—in Brooklyn. Many’s 
the time I’ve sold your mother short- 
weight.” 

It was a relief to meet an old 
acquaintance—even a_ short-weight 
butcher—but he quickly dispelled it. 

‘Lend me the price of a drink, will 


“Sorry, Glamm. I’ve hocked 
everything I own, and there’s 
only two dollars left.’ 

“Two dollars! Come around to the gambling-house, 
an’ we'll make it two hundred.”’ 

We went around to a house and pushed our way 
through a throng of well-dressed Brazilians that sur 
rounded a green-colored table, blocked into squares and 
numbered. Glamm placed the two dollars on one of the 
numbers, and a stony-faced gentleman shook dice out 
of a box. 

I did not understand the game, but no one protested 
when the stony-faced gentleman reached over and put 
my last two dollars in his pocket. 

“There goes that drink,” said Glamm sadly 

In a room to one side I saw a piano, and it appealed to 
my sense of humor to play “Home, Sweet Home.”’ Ii 
was horribly out of tune, but fortunately I’m a better 
pianist than I am a gambler. Also, the Brazilians, although 
fond of American ragtime, can not play it themselves, and 
are delighted to find any one whocan. After “Home, 
Sweet Hgme,” I struck up a rag. Glamm, to my surprise, 
suddenly uncovered a tenor voice, discolored with 
whiskey, yet unusually good. 

It attracted passers-by and the room filled up 
The manager spluttered something in Portuguese. 

I scented trouble. But an Englishman spoke up. 

“He’s asking you two fellows if you want a job 
singing here every night.” 

Saved! 


OR several nights we performed. I made enough 
for the hotel bill, and Glamm made almost enough 
for his whiskey. But it was not getting me back 

to New York. From pride, I hesitated to cable home for 

money. Finally, however, when a steamer arrived from 

that port, due to return immediately, I went down to 

the American Consulate to ask which cable company 
would bring the quickest results. 

“Why, I’ve got some mail for you,” said the Consul. 

‘Just came in on that ship.” 
I opened the letters eagerly—the 





had come to the district some twenty 
vears before as a clerk at twenty-two 
dollars a month. When I met him, he 
was the leading rubber merchant of 
the region, owned the principal hotel 
and sixteen steamers on the Amazon, 
ind had a monopoly of the export of 
and half a dozen 


cotton, ivory nuts 


other things. But he was the type of 
man who can be lepended upon to 
become rich anvwhere 

in the high! organized com- 


e have little adven 
ture to lead us astray, and most of us 


ities at home 


have to work in order to live. In 
South America adventure is _ still 
within reach, and ve become tired 
of working, we can go back into the 
jungle and eat the hogs that eat the 
oranges we don eal The oppor 





tunities for a start are better; the 
prob ibility of reac hing the goal is less 
Those who reach it are the men who 
would reach it in any country. The 
treasure is there, in the form of min 
erals, cotton, rare woods, and count- 
less other things, but the men who dig 

up must dig harder than at home. 
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Traveling in South America is not always de /uxe. 
steamer taken by Mr. Foster when he journeyed up the Amazon. It anchors 





itself by running upon the mud flats close to shore. 


Behold the stately 


first I had received in months. Then 
I gasped with surprise. Several maga- 
zine articles I had written during my) 
travels had finally been accepted, and 
this mail, forwarded from home, con- 
tained the checks. 

**So you’re an author, huh?” ex 
claimed Glamm. ‘I thought you was 
one of them tropical tramps.” 

By going steerage, I could take 
him with me. Much as the T.T. de 
spises the beachcqmber, it is contrary 
to the rules to leave a fellow-country- 
man stranded. + 

“Want to go home, Glamm?”’ 

He shook his head 

“Not on your life. If the United 
States wants Frank Glamm_ back 
they’ve got to cut out prohibition.’ 

And so I came back first-class, still 
with the Panama hat, the Palm Beach 
suit, and the cane with which I had 
started, and nothing more. 

But I'll go back there again pres 
ently—any one does who has once 
tasted a little adventure. To the 
T.T. it’s the real buried treasure in 
South America 
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February 19, 1921 


Why I Cried 
After the Ceremony 


Two whole months I planned for my wedding day. It 
was to be an elaborate church affair, with arches, brides- 
maids and sweet little flower-girls. Bob wanted a simple 
ceremony—but I insisted on a church wedding. 

‘‘We are only married once, you know,” I laughed 
“And oh, Bob,” I whispered, nestling closer, “it will be 
the happiest day of my life.” 

Gaily I planned for that happy day and proudly I 
fondled the shimmering folds of my wedding gown. 
There were flowers to be ordered, music to be selected and 
cards to be sent. Each moment was crowded with antici- 
pations. Oh, if I could have only known then the dark 
cloud that overshadowed my happiness! 

At last the glorious day of my marriage arrived. The 
excitement fanned the spark of my happiness into glow- 
ing and I thrilled with a joy that I had never known be- 
fore. My wedding day! The happiest day of my life! 
! just knew that I would remember it forever. 


A Day I Will Remember 
Forever 


How can I describe to you the beauty of the church 
scene as I found it when I arrived? Huge wreaths of 
flowers swung in graceful fragrance from ceiling to wall. 
Each pew boasted its cluster of lilies, and the altar was a 
mass of many-hued blossoms. The bridesmaids, in. their 
flowing white gowns, seemed almost unreal, and the little 
flower-girls looked like tiny fairies as they scattered 
flowers along the carpeted aisle. It was superb! I firmly 
bélieved that there was nothing left in all the world to 
wish for. The organist received the cue, and with a low, 
deep chord the mellow strains of the triumphant wed- 
ding march began. 

Perhaps it was the beauty of the scene. Perhaps it 
was the strains of the wedding march. Perhaps it was 
my overwhelming happiness. At any rate, the days of 
rehearsal and planning vanished in a blur of happy for- 
getfulness, and before I realized what I was doing, I had 
made an awful blunder. I had made a mistake right at 
the beginning of the wedding march despite the weeks of 
careful preparation and the days of strict rehearsal! 


One Little Mistake and 
My Joy is Ended 


Some one giggled. I noticed that the clergyman raised 
his brows ever so slightly. The sudden realization of the 
terrible blunder I was making caused a pang of regret that 
I had not read up, somewhere, about the blunders to be 
avoided at wedding ceremonies. A hot blush of humilia- 
tion surged over me—and with crimson face and trem- 
bling lip I began the march all over again. 

It all happened so suddenly. In a moment it was over. 
And yet, that blunder had spoiled my wedding day! 
Every one had noticed it, they couldn’t help noticing it. 
All my rehearsing had been in vain, and the event that I 
had hoped would be the crowning glory of my life, proved 
a miserable failure. 

Of course, all my friends told me how pretty I looked, 
and the guests proclaimed my wedding a tremendous 
success. But deep down in my heart I knew that they 
did not mean it—they could not mean it. -I had broken 
one of the fundamental laws of wedding etiquette and 
they would never forget it. After the ceremony that 
evening I cried as though my heart would break—and, 
incidentally, I reproached myself for not knowing better. 


I Buy a Book of Etiquette 


After the wedding there were cards of thanks and ‘‘at 
home” cards to be sent. The wedding breakfast had to 
be arranged and our honeymoon trip planned. I de- 
termined to avoid any further blunders in etiquette, and 
so I sent for the famous “Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” , 


Bob and I had always prided ourselves on being cul- 
tured and well bred. We had always believed that we 
followed the conventions of society to the highest letter 
of its law. But oh, the serious breaches of etiquette we 
were making almost«every day! 

Why, after reading only five pages I discovered that | 
actually did not know how to introduce people to each other 
correctly! I didn’t know whether to say, Mrs. Brown, meet 
Miss Smith, or Miss Smith, meet Mrs. Brown. I didn’t know 
whether to say, Bobby, this is Mr. Blank, or Mr. Blank, this is 
Bobby. I didn’t know whether it were proper for me to shake 
hands with a gentleman upon being introtluced to him, and 


whether it were proper for me to stand up or remain at 
| | 


seated. I discovered, in fact, that to be able to 


establish an immediate and friendly understanding \\\| 


between two people who» have never met before, to i\\\ 
make conversation flow smoothly and _pleas- || 
antly, is an art in itself. Every day people 

judge us by the way we make and acknowledge 
introductions. 


Blunders in Etiquette 
at the Dance 


Bob glanced over the chapter called 
Etiquette at the Dance. ‘‘Why, dear,” 
he exclaimed, “I never knew how to 
dispose of my dancing partner and re- 
turn to you without appearing rude— 
and here it’s all explained so simply.’’ 
We read the chapter together, Bob and 
I, and we found out the correct way to 
ask a lady to dance and the polite and 
courteous way for her to refuse it. We 
found out how to avoid that awkward 
moment after the music ceases and the 
gentleman must leave his partner to re- 
turn to his escort. We even discovered 
the correct thing for a young girl to do 
if she is not asked to dance. 

“We will find invaluable aid in our 
‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette.’” I said to 
Bob. “It tells us just what to do, what 
to say, what to write and what to wear ; 
at all times. And there are two chap- meee 


ters, I see, on foreign countries that tell oe : 
all about tips, dress, calling cards, cor pgs, 
respondence, addressing royalty and ad- ——— 


dressing clergy abroad. Why, look, Bob 

it even tells about the dinner etiquette in France, England 
and Germany. And see, here is a chapter on wedding 
etiquette—the very mistake I made is pointed out! Oh, 
Bob, if I had only had this wonderful book, I would never 
have made that blunder!” 


My Advice to Young Men 
and Women 


The world is a harsh judge. To be admitted to society, to 
enjoy the company of brilliant minds and to win admiration 
and respect foroneself, it is essential for the woman to cultivate 
charm, and for the man to be polished, impressive. And only 
by adhering to the laws of etiquette is it possible for the woman 
to be charming and the man to be what the world loves to call 
a gentleman. 

I would rather lose a thousand dollars than live through that 
awful moment of my wedding again. Even now, when | think 
of it, I blush. And so, my advice to young men and women 
who desire to be cultured rather than coarse, who desire to im 
press by their delicacy of taste and finesse of breeding is 
“send for the splendid two-volume set of the Encyclopedia of 
Etiquette.” 

Send for it that you may know the correct thing to wear at 
the dinner, and the correct thing to wear at the ball. Send for 
it that you may know just what to do and say when you over 
turn a cup of coffee on your hostess’ table linen. Send for it 
that you may know the proper way to remove fruit stones 
from your mouth, the cultured way to use a finger bowl and 
the correct way to use napkins. Send for it, in short, that you 
may be always, at all times, cultured, well-bred and refined: 
that you may do and say and write and wear only what is the 
best of form and utterly in accord with the art of etiquette. 

Encyclopedia of Etiquette is excellent in quality, compre- 
hensive in proportions, rich in illustrations. It comes to you 
as a guide, a revelation toward better etiquette. It dispels 
lingering doubts, corrects blunders, teaches you the right 
thing to do. 
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“Before I! realized 

Sy what | was doing, l 

Zo ‘ had started the wed- 

Z ding march with an 

awful blunder in 
Etiquette.”’ 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


Sent FREE for Five Days 


For a short time only the complete two-volume set of the 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette is being offered at the special price 
of $3.50. Don’t wait until your wedding, yaur party, 
your dinner is spoiled bya blunder. Don’t delay—send for 
your set NOW before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to a 5 days’ FREE examina 
tion of the two-volume set of Everyman’s Encyclopedia of 
Etiquette. At the end of that time if you decide that you want 
to keep it, simply send us $3.50 in full payment—and the set 
is yours. Or, if you are not delighted, return the books to us 
and you won’t be out a cent. 

Send for your set of the Encyclopedia to-day! Surprise 
your friends with your knowledge of the correct thing to do 
say, write and wear at all times. Just mail the coupon—don't 
send any money. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 272, Oyster 


Bay, New York. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


J NELSON DOUBLEDAY, IN¢ 
i Dept. 272, Oyster Bay, New Yorl 
4 ientlemen: 
You may send me the complete two-volume set of 
I the Encyclopedia of Etiquette. After 5 days I will eit! 
g return the books or send you $3.50 in full payment. This 
, places me under no obligation. 
§ Name..... 
l Address. Les. Wk] 
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Shelving will last indefin- 

itely, will save 20 to 40% 
) of the space occupied by 
wooden bins, will carry four 
| times the load, and can be 
rearranged, taken down, 
moved, and put up again 
. with noexpense but thetime 

of your own employees. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1570-Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 570-Park Row Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


” 
“The Science ofa New Life 
By JOHN COWAN, 

408 pages paced 
2ndorsed and recommended by fore- 
t medical and religious critics 
throughout the U.S. A. Unfolds the 
secrets of married happiness, so often 
revealed too late We can give only 
a few of the chapter subjects here as 
this book is not meant for children 
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Special Price Marriage and its Advantages. Age 
The regular price is at Which to Marrs Law of Choice 
$3.00. in order to Love Analyzed. Qualities One Should 
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STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
—_ — eater opportu- 
es D ever before. Be 
inde pendent—be aleader, Law- 

bdo earn 

560 ‘te $20, 000 Annually 

We guide you b by step ou can train at home 


during spare time. We sel you for bar examina- 
tion in any state. Money refunded accordin, 
Guarantee Bond if a Degree © 
conferred. Thousai of successful ; vetudents en- 
rolled Le me ag y terms Fourteen vesumse 
Law Library free if Se : e onre oll now. Get our La « 120 
“Law Guide”’ and * books free for them—now. 
LaSalle caution Dalewnstty Dept. 251-LA, Chicago. 





































GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
of fine bred poultry for 192); all choicest breeds 
illustrated and described; information on poul- 
try, how to make hens lay, grow chicks--al) 
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if. B.H. Greider, Box 133, Rheems, Pa 
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By Arthur 


LO, THE POOR JAZZ! 


Modern jazz music and dancing are making 
the Indian wild again. The roll of the snare- 
drum and the wail of the saxophone, combined 
with the shaking of the “shimmy,” stir memo- 
ries of the tom-tom and the shriek of the 
victim at the stake.—News Note. 


, the poor Indian, w,hose untutor'd 
ear 


0 
Hears whoops in jazz, like warriors 


Wc: 
Chicago’s 


used to hear. 

The lust for scalps, the foeman’s 
moan, 

The wail of war, are in the saxophone; 

The snare-drum’s clatter, pitter-pat- 
ter, din, 


dying 


Awake to life the tom-tom’s vibrant 


| equipment; whereas wood- White ‘vivid in the shimmy dancer's 
en bins have no permanent cali inicathn hin itetiben a chin earth 
value, and must be written SF rye we chide you, Child of Wood 
off when the owner moves. meso Sty eclilistiats anit you wild 
Durand Steel Racks and ,y, no! More he O 

wields 


The tomahawk upon congenial fields. 

Perhaps, for you, the Book of Human 
Fate 

Reserves the job of giving jazz the gate 

The warpath beckons. Red Man, you 
alone 

Can put the kibosh on the saxophone! 


oS 
THE DISARMAMENT FAD 
HE King of the Tonga Islands has 
entered into an agreement with the 
supreme ruler of the Solomon Islanders, 
respecting gradual disarmament The 
first reform will be in darts shot from 


Tipped hitherto with poison 
instantly fatal, darts henceforth will be 
treated with a milder mixture. The 
victim will linger for oan a week. By 
this tapering process, it is hoped that the 
poison darts ntually be 
altogether inter-island 


blow-pipes. 


use of ‘will eve 
eliminated 
warfare. 

War clubs have also received the careful 
attention of the chieftains. The original 
club, used by the ancestors of the 
smooth. 
Knobs and spikes were added to it from 
| time to oe however, until armament 
|experts had achi I dread 
naught with seven vot and nine spike 
There is now an active movement on 
to curtail clubs, to nts striving to build 
the most powerful club in the world, 
especially since the only visible result of 
such a club is the making of a still more 
formidable bludgeon’ by _ neighboring 
islanders. If practicable, an agreement 
will be cached whe reby clubs will be 
limited to four knobs and not more than 
three spikes each. But it is the suspicion 
that the other fellow will sneak in an 
extra spike or knob, no matter how pro 
fuse his promises, that imperils the suc 
cess of the project. 

A joint canals on cannibalism, rep- 
various island tribes, has been 


from 


as 


eved an ebony 


toot 


resenting 


appointed with power to recommend. 
There is a strong conservative element in 
the islands howeve r, which will most 


certainly oppose any suggestion of radical 
change. Briefly summed, it is their argu- 
nent that cannibalism has always existed, 
and that a proposition to abolish it, or 
even to modify it, looks toward a Utopian 
state of that is wholly impossible 
of attainment, short of the millennium 


Soc iet \ 


| expect 


| pearing in 


| movie 


H. Folwell 


Those who complain that public service 
corporations insufficiently heat their cars are 
referred to the precedent established by Noah. 
He who once had a monopoly of ail the 
transportation facilities on earth, relied on 
“animal heat” exclusively. 





ae 
GIVING THE WEST ITS DUE 
—and you, too—are interested in 
s ultimatum to Bill Hart. 
cut out gun-play from his 
pictures. There are other offenders, to be 
sure, but William bears the brunt of 
blame, such being the penalty of greatness 
Western movies without gun-play! As soon 
to see them without a tough 
dancehall or a sherifi’s posse. Neverthe- 
less, what man must do, man can do. And 
as we cannot conceive a situation in 
which that rugged Westerner, Hart (of 
Westport, Connecticut), would deliber 
ately deny himself the privilege of ap 
Chicago’s motion-picture 
houses, his efforts to please Cook County’s 
censor, Mr. Timothy D. Hurley, 
will be worth watching. It shouldn’t 
prove so hard, once he puts his mind on 
it, to reflect the New West on the movie 
screen. A breakneck gallop through the 


He must 


Wheat Belt on a _ pinto reaper-and 
binder, for example, would provide a new 
and distinctly agreeable thrill. Or, for| 
(further example, boring through the} 
villain with a “diamond drill” in the} 
Copper Country, and _ producing his 


would get around nicely the 
ban on gun-play, and give the audience 
brand new stuff beside. These are but two 
leads. Others will occur to any observant 
photoplaywright. The gun, the six- 
shooter, as a symbol of the West, is as out 
of date as the Deadwood Coach or the| 
Pony Express. 


heart’s core, 


o> | 
TRANSFORMING THE GROUCH 
ie an interesting advertisement of the | 
Jersey Central Railway, it is related 
that the first ferry between New York and 
New Jersey. established in 1661, ‘‘made a 
regular trip only twice a week.” Trans 
portation companies, less mindful of 
public convenience than the Jersey Cen 
tral, may adopt this method of 
appeal, and soothe with historic compari 


] 
also 


son the citizen who grouches at their 
service. How it would help, while he 
waits twenty minutes for a trolley, if the 


wayfarer might read the following neatly | 


framed placard: 


TO OUR LUCKY PATRONS 

Think of it! In the days when this 
broad thoroughfare was but a trail through 
the forest, Indian runners were the 
public utilities, and they ran only in 
great tribal emergencies. Later, with the 
white man’s coming, came the stage- 
coach, swaying and bumping over the 
rough road, perhaps once a week. Time 
and the stage-coach gave place 


sole 


passed, 


to the uncertain omnibus, down in the 
morning, back at night. The first rails 
brought the horse-car, small, slow, in 
winter bitterly cold, and sometimes an 


hour in arriving. From this, from these, 


we come to the spacious, speedy, elec- 
trically driven, heated and lighted trolley ; 
car, one ol which should be here any | 
minute. Certainly, in not more than 
twenty.” 


| 
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Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have testified 
to the wonderful results obt: ained from the 
*Acousticon,”’ we feel perfectly safe in urging 
every deaf person, without a penny of ex- 
pense and entirely at our risk. to accept the 


1921 Acousticon. 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 
Just write saying that you are hard of hearing 
and will try the “Acousticon.” The trial will 
not cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery 
charges 
WARNING! There is no good reason why 
everyone should not make as liberal a trial offer 
as we do, so do not send money for any instru- 
ment for the deaf until you have tried it. The 
*Acousticon” has a and patented 
features which can not duplicated, so no 
matter what you have ted in the past, send for 
your free trial of the ““Acousticon” today, and 
convince yourself —you alone to decide. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1409 Candler Building, New York City 





Belt 
Holds Trousers Up $298 


Keeps Shirt Down iocnns 
ad 


rhis ‘‘Serviceable’’ Combination Belt will 

keep your trousers up—firm and smooth 

and positively prevents slipping. Also keeps shirt down 
without tearing. No binding or discomfort. Invisible 
pocketbook protects valuables. Once adjusted always 
fits. Simply send waist measure and $2.98,—belt will be 
sent postpaid. $4.00 value. Money-back guarantee, Cata- 
log Free. Agents and dealess wanted. Write today. 


SERVICEABLE MERCHANDICE CO., UNINC. 
30 N. Michigan Ave. Dept. 101 Chicago, Ill. 
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rote for Special Terms, Send today for 
¢ information and sur prety b low offer. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M 
Room 286 ple Chicago, fl, 
a month 


—— $4 or $5 wii’buy 
A Standard, Guaranteed 





















With Every Modern Writing Convenience 
Write Today For Illustrated 
mo Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 
H TYPEWRITER SALES co. 


Smith) 355 —218 No. Wells St.,Chicago, 0 
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ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS UP TOS H. 
Largest exclusive Mail rE. Siete deni inthe wer Write for bargain catalog 








MANUFACTURERS 








CHAS. H. JOHNSTON - BOL 24 W ST END, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
ind Stuttering, *‘Its Cause and Oure.” It tells how 
1 cured myself after stammering for 20 years 
8B. N. Bogue. 4208 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ul. St., Indianapolis 


64 BREEDS Mot, Prottable chick: 


ens, ducks, turkeys and 
geese. Choice pure-b' ardy northern 
raised. Fowls, eggs, incubators atlow ¢ prices, 
America's great poultry farm, 28th year. 
Send 6c forlarge valuable book and catalog, 
R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 3&1 Mankato, Misa, 
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Now as Never Before 
You Need 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. } 


The ending of the great war brought a tremendous stimulus into every field of human thought and activity. In science—medicine, engineering, 
chemistry, physics, agriculture and aviation there have been epoch making discoveries and inventions. Art—painting, sculpture, music, litera- 
ture and the drama have received their share of this new, vigorous interest. There has been a marked renaissance of reading. The industries 
have felt the stimulus in the demand for greater production, although business has had to contend with serious problems of labor and finance. 
There has come a new and intensified interest in social service, education and a new spirit in religion. People are taking a greater interest than 
ever before in athletics, in sports and games. As a direct result of the war and the participation of the United States in world affairs, there has 
been aroused a great incentive to the study of history and of foreign countries, their peoples, government, products, resources, customs and commerce. This tremen- 
dous quickening of thought and activity puts upon every man and woman a great responsibility to understand the meaning of the present day developments in 
science, art, industry, economics and politics. The necessity for authoritative, comprehensive and unprejudiced information has never been so great. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, known for one hundred and fifty years as the standard authority and the greatest guide to accurate information among English speaking peoples, 
furnishes the foundation of knowledge most needed by the business man, the manufacturer, the worker in the industries, the scientist, exporter, importer, student of 
world affairs, the social worker and teacher. 


How shall America readjust her industrial condi- 
tions? Will underproduction and lack of labor prevent 
a panic? Is the present League of Nations likely to 
succeed? Will the cost of living fall abruptly? Will 
wages continue high? Is the fall of the Bolshevist 
regime in Russia imminent? Will Germany fulfill its 
treaty obligations? 


The Britannica in Women’s Affairs 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to the woman fundamental information 
on politics, on economics, child welfare, domestic science, on foods and their 
relative values, on hygiene, sanitation, home decorations, furniture, rugs and 
furnishings. As an educational influence the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
supreme. As an aid to children in school it is indispensable to supplement, 
interpret and broaden their knowledge on the subjects which they are studying, 


. . 
Printed on the Famous India Paper 
These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beautiful, light, 
strong, thin but opaque sheet, which has proved an ideal medium on which to 
print the Encyclopaedia Britannica, because it makes this great work more 
compact, much more convenient to handle and more inviting to read. 


By means of the extraordinary articles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
economics, industries, politics, government, labor and capital you will be able 
to obtain a clear insight into the problems of today. The Britannica will aid 
you to understand such timely topics as prohibition, suffrage, tariffs, currency, 
waterways, transportation and government ownership. 


A Treasure Chest of Knowledge 


The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every subject. It 


discusses in a way that you can understand every branch of science, industry, 
literature, art, religion, inventions and engineering; history and race develop- 
ment; war and peace; architecture, astronomy, chemistry, sociology, education, 
steam, electricity, geology and geography, biography, law and physics. You 
and your family will find in the Britannica a liberal education. In answer to the 
hundred questions which every day come to your mind and to your wife’s and 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Mail to us today the attached coupon with your name and address and we 
will send you, postpaid, our 128-page illustrated booklet, which will give you 
full information about the Britannica and what it will mean to you and yours 
to have such a great work in your home; also, how we are able to sell it to you 
at so low a price on such liberal terms of payment. 


children’s minds, it will tell you more about everything than you can get from 


any other source. 
29 Volumes 


Orders accepted from any point within the United States. 
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enuine 
Aspirin 


Name ‘‘Bayer’’ means genuine 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’— Insist! 





when 
Then you are sure of getting true “Bayer 


Say “Bayer” buying Aspirin. 
Tablets of Aspirin’—genuine Aspirin 
proved safe by millions and prescribed by 
physicians for over twenty years. Ac- 
cept only an unbroken “Bayer package” 
which contains proper directions to relieve 


Headache, Toothache, Earache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Colds and Pain. Handy tin 


boxes of 12 tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell larger “Bayet packages.” 


Aspirin is trade mark of Bayer Manufac- 
ture Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 






Rush your order in today sure. Genuine Swoizene 
shirt material, extra fine count, very high luster. 
Latest effects, most beautiful black, blue and 
lavender stripes. Guaranteed fast colors, rich 
looking, wear better than silk. Cut extra full, 
coat front style, soft French turn-back cuffs. 

o d ye money im 
We Guarantee f.iittcly if you can match 
these shirts for less than $6.50. Don’t pay high retail 
before it is too late 


— Order yours today sure, 
Jelivery charges paid another big saving. Send no 
money, all three shirts $3.590. O. D. Give neck size. 


Bernard - Hewitt & Co. 
Dept. §£-262 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 








§f You Can Tell itfroma 
GENUINE DIAMOND Sendit bak 


lo preve our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZLING RAIN- 
BOW ay , we will send a selected 1 carat gem in Ladies 
Solitaire R Cat. price $4.98) for Half Price to Intro- 
duce, $2.63, or in Gents Heay) a Belcher Ring (Cat 
price $65.26) for $3.2! Our finest 12k Gold Filled mount 
s. GUAR ANTEED 2 1) YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. Just 
mail postcard or this ad. Stat ze. We will mail at once ¢ 

oD. If not ple ga 5 2 god tee money back less 
handling charges te Rounee wanted 


MEXICAN ered PRIN co ‘Dat we, tas Cruces, N. Mex 


fay Learn Piano! 


ele rs 44 This Interesting Free Book 
. shows how you can become a skilled 


Benes at of piano or organ in your own 


at one-quarter 
inn’s famous Written Method is en- 
y leading musicians and heads 


log 
slog 









) 
. Successful 25 years. Play 


of of Stato Conservatories chords at ence 
and complete piece in every key, 4 Scientific yet 
oa te unc —*~ + Pully i illustrated ‘or borianes or teac . 
old or young. All mmsic free Yiploma ted. rite today 
64-page free book. ‘‘How to ‘sam Pian o or Organ.’ 





i “au CONSERVATORY , Studio [W-22 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, Mass 
60! BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
Hardy Nortuern raised Chickens, 


Ducks, Geese, hurke ys, Pure-bred heavy | 
laying strains. Fowls, Eggs & Incubators 
| 
| 


| 
ali at low prices years experience 


New 100-page Poultry Book & Guide 5 
W.A.Weber,Be.79 Mankato, Minn. 





}men exclaim. 


|sharp, when he really isn’t, as sharpness 


jing. <A 
| quick, 


lever, 


| sical being. 


How Do You Feel About It? 


(Concluded from page 204) 


The one, “A miraculous 
escape,’ and he thinks of the mother and 
of his own little girl. 

The other, “‘A wonderful set of brakes, 
I’m going to have them on my car.”’ 

There’s the difference; the same act 
aroused two contrasting sets of feelings 
and that contrast is what makes everybody 
a little different from everybody else. 

Feelings are pleasant and painful. As| 
feeling accompanies s activity and activity is 
an expression of self, in general any activ- | 
ity which develops self is pleasurable and | 
any which retards self is painful. A man | 
who loves to travel and meet people chafes 
in an office position, but is happy as a sales- | 
man. A good cost accountant dislikes | 
he hates hotel life. 

Feelings are of two kinds, organic and | 
intellectual. Those that are directly asso; | 
ciated with the activity of the organs of the 
body are really matters of health and | 
physical well-being. Exercise is pleasant. 
Music stimulates a happy frame of mind, 
but this feeling is not dependent on the | 
condition of the body, although a good | 
dinner may intensify its effect. 

Feeling usually accompanies the sim- 
plest sensations. The mere drinking in of 
the outside world through the eyes, ears, 
nose and mouth—regardless of what we 
think of the contents—is pleasant or un- 
pleasant. The ears resent discord. Whis- 
pering is physically annoying. A loud | 
bang irritates. In fact, a number of our | 
descriptive words come from our pleasant 
or unpleasant experiences with our sense 
organs. We loathe people, which is akin 
to nausea. We are dis-gusted which 
refers to the gustatory nerve. A man is 





refers to the sense of touch. Acute, obtuse, 
firm, square, clear, bright, slow, soft, deep, 


| high and other terms applied to humans are | 


reactions of the human senses to still life. | 

The feeling quality of sound is interest- | 

slow sound stirs up sorrow; a 
lively tune, mirth. Soft tones | 
make us melancholy; deep tones, grave. | 
Dissonance makes us restless—stirs up a 
longing—perhaps that is why jazz is so 





| popul: ir, as it harmonizes with the ultra 


| 
| 
modern state of mind. 

When we see we also feel. As expanse of 
light is pleasant; darkness, the opposite. | 
We avoid gloomy houses. Colors have | 
feeling values. Grays and browns have 
the least. They are neutral or indifferent. 
Consequently, if we have to live with any 
one color any length of time, we prefer 
them. Yellow is warm; blue, cold. The 
more civilized we become—the more intel 
lectual—the more we are given to neutral 
colors. Savages like bright colors. How 
over-fastidiousness always fol- 
lowed by a reaction—we return to bar 
barous styles—gaudy silk shirts. 


1S 


HERE are broad general feelings that 
pervade the intellect in the same way 
that the feeling of health pervades the phy- 
\ feeling of harmony in domes- 
tic or business relations tempers the entire 


state of mind. No man can be happy in 


The Hob-Nail -ien 


By 


- VE wars are ended—lost and won; 
AJ Some fighters find their task is through, 
But the hob-nail men are never done 
The Big Thing’s still for them to do. 
They're flung ice 1s never thawed, 
Or where the Gila monster basks. 
There’ to watch, much less applaud, 
Where hob-nail boot men meet their tasks 


were 


S$ NONE 


’s their bulwark raised 
1s shelter on the shrouded peaks; 
Their trail toward home is vet unblazed 


God! how that trembling tent pole creaks!) 


{ canvas wall 


| become habits? 
|that as age comes on we 


| Yes. 


| trol. 
| one of the most tragic facts of experience. 


material advantage 


ARTHUR 


discordant surroundings. A feeling of tri- 
umph or discouragement illuminates or | 
darkens one’s whole outlook on life. 
Fatigue is largely the feeling that accom- 
panies mental drudgery. The feelings of 
triviality, insipidity, that all is vanity, of a | 
vexed spirit come with a lack of activity or 
a suppression of activity. A vigorous 
intellect is unhappy in a small town. 
Over-restraint with an energetic child pro- | 
duces ire, rebellion, hate, melancholy and 
| abnormal self-consciousness. | 

Feelings are often disconnected from | 
one’s mind and attributed to objects. The 
object becomes dear to the owner. We 
also attribute an intellectual valuation to | 
| objects, but this is different than the feeling 
for the object. An old broom has little 
value as a utensil, but may be very valu- 
able as a relic. The crucifix is invested 
with a powerful religious significance. 
This transference of feeling to objects has | 
| become the keynote of modern sales and 
advertising; it is putting the heart-throb 
into merchandise. Modern advertising 
tries to create for the article on sale a 
corner in the heart of the public. It plays 
on our feelings. 

Do feelings, like actions and thought, | 
Do we feel in channels, so 
can anticipate | 
how we will feel if we act thus and so? 
As our feelings give us personality, 
so character becomes a fixed set of feelings. 
As feeling becomes fixed in its expression, 
so we bring it more completely under con- 
Grief seen in a middle-aged man is 


We see revealed a disorganization of 
character. 

If all our pleasant feelings could be ar- 
ranged in one column, all of our unpleasant 
feelings in another column, the sum taken 
of each, and their difference computed, the 
final result would be written in terms of | 
Happiness or Unhappiness. The pleasant | 
is relative. Happiness is universal. Plea- 
sure is transitory; Happiness is permanent. 

A stranger strolling along a country 


| road saw a small boy sitting astride a sharp 


rail fence. Noticing the unusual position 
of the boy and the pained expression on 
his face, he stopped to investigate. 


“My boy, why are you sitting on that 
fence?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, ’cause it feels so good when I get 
| off,’ drawled the lad. 


The lad was after permanent values. 

‘How do you feel about it?” The 
American business man has just about 
crowned that homely expression, and it 
certainly has some influence at court. | 
However, | would not advocate that we so 
far forget our effort to reduce our business | 
to a scientific basis, that we adopt the other | 
extreme and start off tomorrow by kissing 
| the prospect when we enter his office. | 
| Let’s not weep on each other’s shirt-fronts, 
but let’s recognize the human-element, if 
for no other reason than that it is for our | 
to do so. After all, | 
I’m not so sure but that the mainspring 
of is human kindness and _ the | 
spirit of fellow-feeling, anyway. 


business 


CHAPMAN 


Their camp-fires glow, wraith-like, at dawn 
And feebly gleam when evening falls; 

Their sleep is scant—these men of brawn 
Tomorrow's grim work ever calls. 


Sprayed by the giant waterfall, 
And menaced in the snowslide’s path. 


| 


| 
| 










They span the canyon, wall to wall, 
And dare the blizzard’s sudden wrath. 

They plod, enwrapped in desert night, 
"Mid wastes, untenanted, unnamed, 

And place, on swale and plain and height, 
Lheir man-mark of a world reclaimed! 


Lestie’s Wee}) 


“I Want a Drink”’ 


THE RE are a lot of folks in these United 
States who wil) sympathize with this 
cunning youngster’s desire for a drink. 

This dimpled infant reminding Mamma 
that it’s bottle time expresses an emotion 
not uncommon in these days. 

It would be hard to resist the appeal of 
this picture, one of the many noted covers 
that have appe: ared on JUDGE, “The 
Happy Medium.” 

Reproduced in full colors, mounted on a double 
mat, all ready for framing, this appealing picture 
is yours for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 














BON-OPTO 


is a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practised daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people with great satisfaction. 
The Bon-Opto system quickly relieves in- 
flammation of the eyes and lids. It 
cleanses, soothes and rests tired, dusty, 
work-strained eyes and is a help to better 
eyesight. Ask your druggist. He knows 
He will refund your money without ques- 
tion, if you are dissatisfied. There is no 
other home eye treatment like Bon-Opto. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. HC 254 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 
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—Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. European agent: Wm. Daw- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Cannon. House, Breams 
Bidg., London, E. c., England. Annual cash 
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Uncle Sam’s Greatest Problem 


(Conclude! from page 211) 


t0 4375327) approximately twenty per cent. 
[he largest State in this industry, Penn- 
sylvania, scarcely suffered at all, retaining 
1<2,000 Out of 158,000 workers. But the 
neighboring State of Ohio dropped from 
<0,333 Workers to 25,167, a decrease of 
fifty per cent. 

The summary of all the industrial 
groups, by States, showed that Michigan 
had lost more actual workers than New 
York. With a population of 3,667,222, 
Michigan’s payrolls dropped from 642,770 
in January, 1920, to 120,599 in January, 
1921, a decrease of 522,171, leaving 
less than nineteen per cent. of the State’s 
workers of a year ago employed. New 
York, with a population of 10,384,144 
showed a decrease in its payrolls from 
1,576,500 to 1,133,700, a drop of 442,800, 
leaving seventy-two per cent. of last year’s 
workers still employed. Pennsylvania, 


with a census population of 8,720,159,|) observers declared 


retained 1,135,800 out Of 1,402,700, or 


all of this must now be added the slump 
in the purchasing power of American labor. 
With one-third of its workers off the pay- 
rolls this alone would have a devastating 
effect upon American production, falling, 
of course, most heavily upon the industries 
that do not supply necessities. 

Reports at Washington indicate that 
the efforts of merchants generally to 
stimulate consumption by announcements 





of bargain sales have failed to interest 
purchasers, and the actual resumption of | 
one hundred per cent. consumption is | 
apparently far in the distance. 

Another aspect of the case deserves | 
considerable study. Some of the opti- | 
mistic commenton the Employment Service | 
statistics was based on the bank reports 
which showed heavy increases" in savings | 
deposits during 1920, and particularly in | 
the later months of the year. These | 





| evidence of general thrift, and that most 


that this was an 


eighty per cent. Illinois, with a popu- | of the workers had laid aside sufficient 
lation of 6,485,008, recorded 529,313 at | savings to tide them over their prospective 
work out of 943,400, and Ohio, with a} unemployment. Much of this, however, 
population of 5,759,368 had 467,692 out of | seems to be offset by the fact that millions 
921,725. (of dollars of these apparent savings of 

Despite the startling revelations con | workingmen are not workingmen’s savings 
tained in these figures, John B. Densmore, | at all. Thousands of merchants curtailed 
director of the United States Employment | their stocks last fall and then put the cash 
Service, declared that they had been) into savings banks until such time as an 
checked in every possible way and that) expansion of their inventories might seem 
the Service officials were positive that! warranted by a resumption of business. 
they were a true statement of the com-| They found this policy left them in better 
parative payrolls. When it came to work- | position to take advantage of a turn in 
ing out the actual unemployment as repre-| market conditions than to invest the 
sented by workers really looking for work | money in securities, where even the best 
the task was more difficult. Thousands| might savor of speculative risk. It is 
of workers had shifted into other lines of | easy to see how a single item of $5,000 put | 
employment, other thousands had re-| into a savings bank by a small merchant | 
turned to smaller cities and to the farms.| would mislead a careless observer into 
\t the same time, the lists of the unem-| thinking that it represented the savings 











ployed were augmented from business | 
lines not included in the industrial survey. | 


Figures, however, were compiled from | 


local estimates of actual unemployment | 
in one hundred and eighty-two cities, 


selected as the leading industrial centers | 
of the United States. With a population | 
of 32,560,953, these cities reported 1,802,- | 
755 workers as actually unemployed. 
New York City led this list with 234,243. 
But as this represented a population of 
5,621,157, it was far less striking than the 
unemployment figure of 160,000 which 
was reported by Detroit, with a popula- 
tion of 993,739. Chicago, with 2,701,705 
inhabitants, reported only 86,000 as 
actually looking for work, and Philadel- 
phia, with a population of 1,823,158 
reported only 70,000. 

All of these figures represented the first 
survey of the Employment Service, and 
it was promised that periodic surveys 
would follow to indicate the course of 
unemployment. This was undertaken to 
study the trend of industrial change and 
to discover, if possible, how the danger of 
unemployment might best be met. The 
officials at Washington seemed anything 
but optimistic, and it was generally ex- 
pected that the figures would show greater 
totals of unemployment before a_ real 
improvement could be marked. 

From an economic point of view the 
present situation presents a striking field 
lorstudy. At the bottom of it all is a sharp 
shrinkage in buying power. Consumption 
has been curtailed in every field, partly 
from necessity and partly from an expecta- 
tion of lower prices or of a spirit of econ- 
omy forced by the prospect of more diffi- 
cult times. The shrinkage in the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers of the country 
alonerunsinto many millionsof dollars, and 
this could not fail but affect the nation’s 
industries. The fact that we are still 


technically at war, with a President who 
will not even attempt to discuss a basis 
lor peace, has kept much of Europe out of 





our markets and has made a stabilization 
ot international markets impossible. 


To 


of fifty thrifty housewives. 

There has also been much speculation 
concerning the likelihood that a general | 
cheapening of supplies might start a season 
of building, which would have the double 
effect of relieving the present housing 
shortage and putting back to work the 
hundreds of thousands of workers who have 
been laid off in these industries. Two 
items, however, interfere with this prospect. 
First and most important is the an- 
nounced determination from some of the 
larger cities that the building trades laborer 
will accept no decrease in wages, and in 
one city which reported less than twenty 
per cent. of its building trades at work a 
strike was announced by plasterers who 
demanded $11 a day. It is still to be seen 
whether the Employment Service statistics 
will have an appreciable effect upon these 
strike threats. 

But another effect of the present con- 
dition upon the building trades is that 
contained in the shrinkage of the housing 
shortage which will result from the mere 
fact of unemployment itself. Detroit has 
already felt a marked lessening in its acute 
building shortage since the shrinkage of 
its chief industries scattered thousands of 
its workers to other fields and lessened the 
housing demands of those that remained. 
Statistics compiled by the same builders 
who talked glibly a month ago about the 
nation’s need for a million homes showed 
that much of this shortage was due to an 
unprecedented demand for individual 
homes by families that formerly were 
content with smaller establishments. These 
figures would indicate that a decrease in 
employment and in wage incomes would 
speedily result in families shrinking from 
houses into apartments, from seven-room 
apartments into three rooms, and from 
these into furnished rooms. There can be 
no discounting the fact that this tendency 
is not a healthy one. But when it comes to 
a question of meeting housing needs, it 
must be remembered that no builder will 
put money into new houses unless there 
is guarantee of profit, 








A aod That Merits 


Your Attention 


Grape:Nuts 


—not alone for its delightful taste 
but for the sound hea th-building 
values it provides for every age. 


Grape-Nuts is more than some- 
thing good to eat. This blend of wheat 
and malted barley was specifically 
devised to include certain elements 
from the grains not generally used 
but necessary for best results in 
health, growth and body maintenance. 


All the goodness of the grains is here 
preserved, ready-cooked and easily 
digestible, in truly economical form. 


Children especially love Grape-Nuts 
and it builds strength and sturdiness. 


ce Th 9 R. 9 
eres a freason 
Made Ly Postum Cereal Co,Inc.Battle Creek, Mich. 











Greatest Sale of Any Brand 


of Salad and Cooking Oil 


QUALITY: 


Equal to butter; better 
than lard; easier to 
digest. 


ECONOMY: 


Goes farther in all 
cooking; keeps indef- 
initely — doesn’t evap- 
orate. 


FREE: Write for beauti- 

fully illustrated 64-page 

Corn Products Cook Book 
—Dept. L 





Corn Products Refining Company 
P. O. Box 161 New York 
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| 39 Years Without Loss | 
, to Any Investor | 
i IS is now the record of | 
' S.W. Straus & Co. Should | 
i not securities backed bysuch | 
| arecord appeal to you, as acon- i | 
| servative investor? Why not in- |) 


vestigate the Straus Plan, which 
| is the cause of this record? Write 
today for our new booklet, which 
1 tells why and how. Ask for 

i Booklet B-1103 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. | 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 

















39 years without loss to any investor 
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“Two Men and 
| Their Money” | 


The story of what happened to 





them is interesting and may prove 
Write 
pamphlet of that name, which also 


for 


profitable to you. 


gives some facts about 


MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds 
7‘> Interest payable twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 to 10 years 
Partial payment accounts carried 


GLMILER s @ 


ATLANTA. GA 


'4 HURT BUILDING 





A Safe Investment | 
Paying 7% 


your money will earn 7%— 
_& SAFELY—when invested in this 
issue of INVESTORS BONDS: 
Secured by branch postoffice building 
im one of Chicago's most important 
districts. Building leased to U. S. 
pe an thereby assuring ade- 
quate earnings. P; 1 
in excess of =” a 
HESE bonds issued in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500, and $1,000. 
Can be purchased on partial pay: 
ments if desired. 
F you have money to invest, write for 
details of this and other a ener 4 at- 
tractive INVESTORS BONDS. k for 
ooklet No. I-110, 


: NVE eSTORS 
S CORPORAT 


ION 


aes Sena Madison Street Chicago 
Columbia Building, Louisville, ae ete 





FINANCIAL FORECAST FOR 1921 
Woolworth’s Biggest Year, 
Position of Southern Pacific, 
Value of Noble Oil & Gas. 


discussed in current issue of 


ecurities 
Uggestions 


Free on request 
Ash for L-2 


R.C.MecarcecéCo. 


27 Pine Street, New York 




















| are pla ed on 





| and the remainder in monthly instalments. | 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Pute and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.3. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Stree New York City 


250 


Write for | 





JAS PERS NT 


ra 
TO INVESTOR 


Notice.—Subscribers to Lesi IE s WeEEKLy at the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
what sper’s Pre ferred List,” entitling them to the early delivery 
and lo answers to Inquiries O qn anc tal que stiONS and. im emer! gencs és, to answers 
Preferred remit $7 directly 10 the office of Lt SLIE’ S$ im Ne w York 
iny subscription agency. No charge is made vering questions, and all 


is k not 








of their weekly 
by telegraph subscribers must 


and not through any for anse 





communications are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 

sed. ve inguiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,” Financial Editor, Lesiir’s WEEKLY, 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York. Full name and exact street address, or number of postoffice box, 
}} 






should always be given. Anonymous communications not be answered. The privilege of this 


department are not extended to members of clubs who are not indi: Peery ubscribers. 
HE sstatistics for 1920 show] of only $1200, and she has been anxiously 


looking for a job in order to piece out her 
income sufficiently to cover her family’s 
living expenses. She has no ideas on the 
subject of investment, and it would be 
almost a hopeless task to try to convince 
her that she can safely withdraw a portion 
of her money from the banks, and gain 
additional revenue by buying good securi- 
ties. 

Bonds of the best quality are still selling 
so low that the readers of this department 
should seriously consider whether they 
should not take advantage of the situation, 
by withdrawing, if necessary, a share of 
their deposits from savings banks, and 
investing in the same sort of issues as the 
authorities consider entirely safe for sav- 
ings banks. 

The purchaser of bonds should, of 
course, take reliable advice as to issues that 
financial adviser, which every wage-earner | are desirable, and he should put his bonds, 
should do: He should take out a life} when bought, in a deposit vault. 
insurance policy and should open an ac-j; Registration of the bonds will be a perfect 
count in a savings bank. His deposit will | safeguard against loss or theft, and thus 
bring him only a moderate return, but it} the bondowner will have peace of mind as 
will be secure and in case of emergency he } well as an increase in revenue. 
can withdraw any part, or all, of it imme 
diately. A bank deposit is virtually cash 
in hand, and everybody knows how great a 
convenience ready money is at times. | confidence 
Each person, therefore, might well entrust ; | K., Derrorr, Micr.: 

. clin ' n» ensy. | Chicago & Alton 1st lien 3!2’s and ee 
a reasonable portion of his funds to a sav-| Woot side Elevated R.R. ext. 4’s appear to be 
ings bank. But there is a limit in this fairly good propositions, not exactly first class 
matter, beyond which it is not wise, and , Los Ancetes, Cauir.: American Tel. & Tel 
certainly not profitable, for thrifty persons stock makes a larger yield than the company’s 
. yonds, but the latter are safer. The dividends on 
to For | the stock 
For how does the savings bank make the | The sta 


are regarded as reasonably well assured 

iding of the company is of the highest. 
profits which enable it to meet current) |, B. Yutan, Nee ee oe 
expenses and to pay interest to depositors? | | cae oo pol yet met — — 
Aside from loans on real estate, aiiiinen wehe 1 the dhilantions of 


the bank | | preference u 
invests the deposits of its clients in sound 


that 45 out of every 100 per- 
sons in Greater New York are | 
depositors in savings banks. | 
This, which is typical of 
many sections of the country, is a com-| 
mendable showing, and it is to be hoped 
that the percentage of depositors to popu- 
lation will everywhere increase in 1921. 
The savings bank is a time-tested, use- | 
ful, beneficent institution. It has done a| 
vast amount of good in inciting people to 
thrift and in safekeeping their savings. It 
is a friend of those of limited means, being 
the much-needed rival of the insecure 
stocking, the oven, the mattress, and the 
hole in the wall, or in the ground, as a place 
of deposit. There is absolutely nothing to 
be said against the savings bank in itself, 
and very much to be said in its favor. 
There are at least two things, says a 


sate 


R., Aurora, Minn.: The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber 7’s are well regarded and you can switch your 
Liberty bonds to the Rubber 7’s with cons siderable 


Lake Street Elevated R.R 





railroads, industrial concerns and public utilities 
Many States | — han —4-j ; — pw pani re ; 
er ¢ - RENTON, . t wou e reasonably sate 
have enacted laws specifying bonds of the) ¢o invest your $1500 in Union Pacific com., Atchi 
best class which—and no other—may | son com., Southern Pac., N. Y. Central, Pressed 
legally be bought by savings banks. The | Steel Car, or Railway Stee! Spring. ae might dis 
vield on these investments is larger than | ttibute your money among these always advise 
: ae  * | my readers not to buy on a ae unless they 
that allowed by a bank to its depositors. | have ample reserves to meet any sudden call from 
Now, it is not necessary for any man or | the broker for an addition al oo it. 

woman to accept the low rate of savings \., Lanspare, Pa. I glad that you have 
| k interest It i p ible for anv de made money in the past og ‘sctiee on suggestions 
yANK iterest. S possible for any de 

positor to buy just such securities as the 


made by me. White Oil Co.’s earnings for nine 
bank does and to get as high a return on 


and dependable securities. 


months ending Sept. 30, 1920, were equivalent to 
$5.58 per share. But the company seems to be in- 
vesting its money in new prope rties and extensions 


his purchases. Even those with small instead of paying it out in dividends. The stock 

means, having no capital except their | should be a good long pull speculation 

savings, may avail themselves of this op-| D., Frankrort, Inp.: I do not advise you to 
put any of your $1,000 into Missouri Pacific, 


ortunity by paying a moderate sum down | P' 7 ; i. 
ae ty by paying Texas Pacific or Kansas City Southern common 


These stocks are cheap enough, but they are paying 
no dividends and they look like long pulls. It 
would be better to invest in good preferred stocks 

W., Terre Haute, Inp.: Some of the best rail 
road bonds are Atchison gen. 4's, Union Pacific 1st 


In this way the investor puts himself in the 
place of the bank. The deal is as safe for | 
him as it is for the bank. The latter de- 





pends on the soundness of its investments | 4's, West Shore 4's, Reading gen. 4’s. Among 

for its success. If any link is weak, there | first-class steel bonds are U. S. Steel s.f.5’s, Bethle 

: ' : we Suan a hem Steel rst & ref. 5's, Illinois Steel 432’s, Lacka- 
ng » entire chain. If first- | "™ 

is no strength in the entire cha aa bat nak tenia a 


wanna Steel 5's. Yo 
any broker advertising in LESLIF’s 

Soutu BEND, INp.: German bonds, owing to 
papers conditions in Germany, are a good 
. ps . deal of a gamble at present. They can be bought 
knowledge and enterprise, fail to derive very cheap in our canna, and possibly in the 
full benefit from their savings. For in-| course of years they may recover in value and be a 
More reliable 


class bonds are not safe, then the bank is 
not safe. B 


There are too many who, for lack of the u 


stance, | know of a woman who has all her | source of profit to an ( Britai 

» the sof F », Belgium, Great Britain 
j . a “( he band are the bond _ol France, gz . . 
funds—bequeathe 1 by er hus Switzerland, Norway and Denmark. It would per- 


about $30,000, on deposit in a dozen sav- 
ings banks. 


haps be more prudent to invest your money in the 


She receives a vearly interest | best class of domestic bonds 








sually would be for the obligations of | 
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The Time 


Is Right 
For Buying 








The price cutting campaign has 
been carried far enough. Very 
little inflation, if any, is left in 
the general level of prices. It 
is time for a general buying 
movement to set in if the 
vigorous industrial life of the 
country is to be sustained. 


The advisability of buying ap- 
plies particularly to the stock 
market where selling has been 
carried to excess and price de- 
clines have been carried to such 
extremes that there is especial 
incentive for buying. 

We have just compiled a special 
article on the changing price 
trend, and shall be pleased to 
send copy upon request. 


Address Dept. LW-37. Noobli- 
gation in writing. 








CHarces # Crarksons 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663-4 


























WATCH EUROPE 


Special article dealing 
with vital bearing of 
foreign credit condi- 
tions on our own finan- 
cial situation, with list 
of attractive purchases, 
in current issue of In- 
vestment Survey. 


Co pies free 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 
Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia ew York 
Locust 6430-5 Broad1331-3 





upon request 











JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
Five Successful Methods of Operating 


Stock I 


Market 


Methods of successful investors explained, with sugges 
tions for their use by large and small operators. Eight meaty 
Thirty-six pages illustrated by graphs. Written 
Second and enlarged edition now ready. 


to insure a copy by first-class mail 
Ask for Booklet D-1 
oO. 
New York 


chapters. 
y an expert 
Send one dollar 


GEXSMITH & 


Investment Securities 


107 Liberty Street, 














Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibill- 

ties of this valuable method of stock trading 

No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 

cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 
Descriptive circular L on request. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


PUTS AND CALLS 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


New York 


Guaranteed by 


233 Broadway, - - = 


Tel. Barclay 6216 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ation in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock a 
42 Broadway lew York 
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| 
That's the keynote to 
the textual and pictori 


al quality of JUDGE. 


It refuses to be stodgy. 
It is of the moment, 
for people of today— 
peoplewith alert minds; 
people who are not 
afraid of laughing and 
sometimes reading be- 
tween the lines; the 
“live” ones with a keen 
sense of humor. 











If you are a regular 
person; if you belong 
to the present genera 
tion and have out- 
grown diapers; if living 
means something more 
than just grubbing 
along—you will like 
JUDGE —like all it 
says and does. Nota 
bromidic line in it; not 
a dull picture and there | 
are some forty of ’em ]}| 
in the current number. | | 














Doubtless you are a 
constant reader of 
JUDGE. If so, you've 
probably got a pal who 
would revel in it, just 
as youdo. Why not 
put him or her wise to 
the joy they are miss- 
ing? Start with this 
week’s issue. Tell them 
to say to their news- 
dealer: Gimme 


JUDGE 
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| in your purchases would be desirable. The follow- 


by the company and based on Miami real estate. 


| chance of success in business and investment than 
| those who ignore this valuable publication. Copies 
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© wareis & swine WRIGHT 


Henry N. Robinson 


President of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., and 


CHAMPLAIN 


Edward W. Lane 


President of the Atlantic 
National Bank of Jackson- 


S. S. McConnell 


Of Nashville, Superinten- 
dent of Banks of Tennessee. 


ville, the largest in Florida, of the Los Angeles Trust & He has 487 State banks and 
who was recently appointed Savings Bank. He is a national trust companies under his 
a director of the Council of and international authority on supervision, and there was 


not a failure among them in 

1920. Mr. McConnell main- 

tains that his State has the 
ideal banking law. 


banking and financial matters, 
domestic and foreign commerce, 
and international shipping. 


the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Lane is also a director 

in seven other financial 
institutions. 











“$1 000 Saved!” 


“Last night I came home with great 
news. Our savings account had passed 
the thousand dollar mark! 

“A few years ago I was making $15 a 
week and it took every cent to keep us 
going. Then one day I realized why I 
wasn’t being advanced—I couldn’t do 
anything in particular. I decided right 
then to invest an hour after supper each 
night in my own future, so I wrote to 


| Scranton and arranged for a course of 


B., Batpwin, N. Y.: It would be prudent to| The current issue of ‘Securities Suggestions,” 
invest a few hundred dollars in American Tel. & | published by KR. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine{Street, 
Tel. stock or in Prudence-Bonds. Both are good | New York, gives a financia! forecast for 1921, and 
issues. | discusses Woolworth, Southern Pacific, and Noble 

D., Onancock, Va.: Kingdom of Belgium s. f.| Oil & Gas stock, besides other topics. A copy of 
714’s are a good and safe purchase at 97, French | this worth-while publication will be furnished by 
Government 8’s, Swiss 8's, Kingdom of Norway 8's | the firm to anyone who asks for L-2. 
are also first class. Amevican Car and Foundry com Under modern stock-selling methods persons of 
mon pays 12 per cent., and is a sterling stock. Car | moderate means are enabled to become possessors 
& Foundry preferred pays 7 per cent. and is re-| of just such high-grade securities as form the 
garded as gilt-edged. estates of the nation’s most successful men. How 

F., Wayne, Pa.: It looks better to hold Southern | this can be done under the monthly instalment 
Railway preferred than to switch to Lehigh Valley. | plan is explained by Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange 
It makes a higher yield than Lehigh and the road’s | Place, New York, in their booklet 103-D.D., which, 
outlook is so good that the preferred stock should | with a list of desirable issues, will be sent to any | 
in time return to your purchase price. Interna- | applicant. 
tional Nickel common still looks like a long-pull| The American Bond & Mortgage Company, 127 
speculation. If you wish to exchange it for a | North Dearborn St., Chicago, is prepared to loan 
dividend-payer selling at a low price you might | money in amounts of $500,000 and upwards on all 
consider General Motors common, Miami Copper, | classes of high-grade, income-producing property 
Submarine Boat, or Vivaudou. Of course, a] these | in large cities. The company solicits inquiries from 
issues are in the speculative class. all business men who are going to~ build or who 

C., Huntincton, W. Va.: I will not venture to | require additional capital. The service rendered 
say what stock “will turn the most profit when the | by the company deserves the investigation of all 
upturn comes.” No doubt stocks in all lines will in | interested parties. 
that event advance. Coppers are supposed to be a The research department of Wm. T. Mullally, 
good long-pull purchase at this time, but no mate-| Inc., 198 Broadway, New York, has prepared a | 
rial rise in them can be expected until the demand | readable and informing booklet entitled “The 
for copper becomes brisk and the price of the metal | Puvlic and Investments.”’ It shows the trend of 
goes up. The only copper stocks on the New York | popular thought and feeling on the subject of 
Exchange paying dividends at present are Utah, | investments as particularly affected by recent 
Kennecott, Miami, and Cerro de Pasco. I can not | economic changes and is of interest and impor- 
tell what 5-year bonds promise the greatest profit. | tance toall business men. To get a copy send name 
Here are some short-term, issues that are well re- | to above address. 
garded; B. F. Goodrich conv. 7’s, due April, 1925; An interesting and instructive booklet on “ Rail- 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil 7’s, due May, 1925; Sol- | way Equipment Trust Obligations” has been is- 
vay & Co. 8's, due Oct. 1927; Southwestern Bell | sued by the responsinle and widely known house of | 
Tel. 7’s, due April, 19025; Swift & Co. 7's, due Oct., | Cassatt & Co., of Philadelphia. It shows the spe- | 
1925; Westinghouse Electric conv. 7’s, due April, | cial advantages of this type of security in the | 
1925. You might diversify your investments, | matters of safety, of high interest return and good 
spreading the $10,000 among these. marketability. All investors should consult the | 

M., Hutsurton, N. Y.: Your opportunity for} booklet, which may be had without charge on | 
investing $30,000 advantageous!y has not gone by. | application to Cassatt & Co. 
On the contrary, though prices since January rst The Cities Service Company’s series D-7% | 
have risen somewhat, no boom has occurred and | debentures yield 8.45% on market price and the | 
meritorious investments, which have a!so a spec-| interest is earned twelve times. For safety of | 
ulative possibility, are still numerous. Diversity | principal and high yield they form an excellent 
i long-term investment, worthy of the attention of 
all investors. Full particulars concerning them 














ing securities can be bought with reasonable safety: 
Railroad stocks; Union Pacific, Atchison, Southern | are given in Cicrular D, which may be obtained on 
Pacific, N. Y. Central, C. C. C. & St. L. 5% pfd.| request from Henry L. Doherty & Co., bond 
Industrial stocks: U. S. Steel 7% pfd., Beth. Steel | department, 60 Wall Street, New York. 
8% pfd., U. S. Rubber 8% pfd., Standard Oil of | _A very useful pocket manual, the 1921 edition, 
N. J. 7% pfd., American Locomotive 7% pfd., | giving high and low prices for all stocks in 1920, 
Public Utility stocks: American Tel. & Tel., Cities | and 400 pages of other valuable information, has 
Service pfd., and Montana Power pfd. Bonds | been issued by Scott & Stump, specialists in odd 
are, of course, safer than stocks. Liberty 3d conv. | lots, Stock Exchange Building, Philadelphia, and 
4!4's, 1928, are attractive at present price, mak- | 40 Exchange Place, New York. Any reader of this 
ing a yield, if held until maturity, of nearly 6%. | department can obtain a copy of this manual for 
Real estate bonds, yielding 6%, and maturing | the asking, together with a booklet describing the 
serially, are also highly regarded and seem safe. | firm’s 20-payment Systematic Savings Plan 
Here are railroad and industrial bonds that make 
fair returns on current quotations and have a high | Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and 
rating; Atchison gen. 4’s, Pennsylvania R. R. 7’s, | Straus Bldg., Chicago, has been conducted for 
Union Pacific 1st 4’s, U. S. Rubber rst and 2d 5's, | thirty-nine years without loss to any investor. 
U. S. Steel s. f. 5’s, Westinghouse 7’s, American | Conservative people having money to invest wil 
Tel. & Tel. col. 5’s, N. Y. Central deb. 6’s, C.C. C. | do well to investigate this house’s method. It has 
& St. L. ref. and imp. 6’s, Government of Switzer-| just issued a new booklet which tells why the 
land 8’s, International Mercantile Marine securities in which it deals are extremely attractive 
Bethlehem Steel 5’s, 1936. From this list you can | both for security and yield. Write to Straus & Co., 
select a half dozen to a dozen issues. | for booklet D-1103. 
New York, February 12, 1921. Many investors desire to be informed exactly as 
to the scope and services of the widely known 
: managers of enterprises, H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Free Booklets for Investors 111 Broadway, New York and 208 South La Salle 
‘ | Street, Chicago. The company has lately issued 
S. H. Wilcox & Co., 223 Broadway, New York, | a new booklet describing the work of its organiza 
dealers in puts and calls guaranteed by Stock | tion, the immense expansion of its business, the 
Exchange members, will supply to any investor | earnings of the system, and the kinds of securities 
descriptive circular L, showing how these stock | which it has been distriputing. The booklet will | 
options operate be forwarded to any address 
The G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company, There has been so much cutting of prices in the | 
Miami, Fla., will mail to any address bank and | securities market that in spite of recent moderate 
investor references and booklet No. B-4 describing | recoveries, this is the right time to make purchases 
the well-secured 7% first mortgage bonds dealt in | of sterling stocks and bonds. Those who con- 
template commitments at this time should be 
interested in and aided by a special article on the 
changing price trend prepared by Charles H. | 
Clarkson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York. Any- | 
free on application to J. S. Bache & Co., members | body who addresses Department LW-37 of this 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. | well-known firm can get a copy of the article. 











0's, 


JASPER. 


Readers of the ‘‘ Bache Review” have far more 


special training. 

“Why, in a few months I had a whole new 
vision of my work ! An cpening came and I was 
promoted—with anincrease. A little later another 
raise came—I could save $25 a month. Then an- 
other—I could save $50 each pay day. So it went. 

“Today Iam manager of my department. We 
have a thousand dollars saved—and there is a real 
future ahead!’ 


For 29 years the International Correspondence 


| Schools have been helping men and women every- 


where to win promotion, to earn more money, to 
have happy prosperous homes, to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 

, You, too, can prepare right at home in spare 
time forthe position you want in the work you like 
best. All we ask is thechance to prove it. Choose 
your career from this coupon and mark and mail 


it now. 
— 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 





PLAN ,t9%: HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suit 
able for any climate. Famous 
for comfort and beauty. 
**Representative Cal. Homes” 
6) Plans—6 to 10 rooms —$ 
““The New Colonials” 
60 Plane—6 to 12 Rooms—$! 
i** West Coast Imagsiows” 
60 one-story & to 7 Rooms—$l 













Under the Straus plan the business of S. W. 
- } . | GPECIAL OFFER: send $2.50 for ail 3 above books FREE 
alse Garag folder. 


and get book of 80'Specia!l Plans. 
EXTRA-—43 ‘Little Bungalows to 6 Rooms—60 cts, 


UMoney_back f not satisfied 


F. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 596 Calif. Bide., Los Angeles 


TELL. 


TOMORROW’S 
Vhite’s Weather Prophet fore- W 
(Lo, casts the weather 8 to 24 hours eather 
in advance. Not a toy buta 
scientifically constructed instrument work 
ing automatically, Handsome, reliable 
ind everlasting. 
An Ideal Present 

Made doubly interesting by the little fig 
ures of the Peasant and his good wife 








weather willbe. Size6%x 
4%; fully guaranteed. Post- 
paid toany address in U. S. 
er Canada on receiptof.... 
anted. 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 196 419. Water St., Milwackes, Wis. 














Cuticura Soap 
—— SHAVES —— 


Without Mug 


Caticura Soap is the favorite forsafety razor shaving. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 








Leslie’s W eekly 


Personal Contact 


Patents—Send for free book. Contains storm clouds on an August afternoon. | 


valuable information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable | 
nature. Prompt service. (Twenty = experienc: e.) 
Talbert & Talbert, 4934 Talbert Bldg., Wash.. D.C 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F. St., Washington, D. C 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book “‘How to Get Your Patent.” 
Send model or sketch for our opinion of its patentable | 
nature. Randolph Co., 789 F St., Washington, D.C 


Patent Sense. ‘‘The Book for Inventors, 
and Manufacturers."’ By return mail Free. 
Lacey & Lacey Dept. O., Washington, D. C 
Established 1869 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet. 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., 
Washington, D. C 


AGENTS WANTED 




















Biggest Money-maker in America. I | 


want 100 men and women quick to take orders for 
raincoats, raincapes, and waterproof aprons. Thou- 
sands of orders waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for 
spare time. McDonough made $813.00 in one 
month. Nissen, $19.00 in three hours. Purviance, 
$207.00 in seven days. $5,000 a year profit for eight 
average orders a day. No delivering or collecting. 
Beautiful coat free. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Write quick for information. Comer Man- 
ufacturing Co., Dept. D224, Dayton, Ohio. 


Insyde Tyres inner armor for auto- 
mobile tires. Positively prevents punctures and 
blowouts. Guaranteed double tire mileage. Any 
tire. Enormous demand. Low priced. Write for 
particulars. County agents wanted. American 
Accessories Co., B-757, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wanted, in every city exclusive agents 
to handle Dessert Product. Build permanent busi- 
ness on liberal commission basis. Sample and full 
information. Presto Products Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Large Manufacturer wants agents to sell 
Guaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats, $50 to $75 
weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance. a7 
fit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 163 W. 21st., 


We Pay $200 monthly salary seit 
furnish rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company, X-676, 
#pringfield, Ill. 

















PERSONAL 
Get Highest Cash Prices for New or Brok- 


en jewelry, diamonds (loose or mounted), watches, 
gold, silver, or platinum in any amount or form, gold 
or silver ores and nuggets, magneto-points, mer- 
cury, false teeth, war bonds, war stamps, unused 
postage of any denomination—in fact anything of 
value. Send us by mail or express. Cash sent in re- 
turn at once. Goods returned in 10 days if you're 
not satisfied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 
233 Lennox Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded 
Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches and 
gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth in 
any shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. Liberty Refining Co., 
Est. 1892. L-1, 432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 
College, Theological 


Law, Music, Pharmacy Business and Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. Lincoln-Jefferson Uni- 
Lock Box 239P., Chicago 














Home Study in 


versity 





Correspondence Courses bought, sold 
and rented. All subjects: new or used. We save you 
half the original price. Economy Education Service, 
1664A Broadway, New York 


MICH. FARM LANDS 


Get a Farm Home. Hardwood Land in 
Antrim, Kalkaska and Otsego Co., Mich. 
now at bargain price of $15 to $35 per A. Easy 
terms. Choice locations near markets, schools, R.R. 
We help settlers. Big booklet free, Swigart, Z-1245 
First National Bank Bld'g., Chicago, Ill 


SONG WRITERS 














Song Writers’ 
Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 
music, copyright and facilitate publication or sale 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gz aiety Bldg., New York 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 
Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 


of money-making hints, suggestions,ideas; the ABC 
of successful story and playwriting. Absolutely free. 
Just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N.Y 


INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. 
Practical inventions spell F-o-r-t-u-n-e 
Write us what inventions you have to sell, 
to buy. Adam Fisher, Mfg. Co. S81 St. Louis 
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Government Clerks Needed badly (Men | 


No Experience required 
Ozment, Formen Govern 


Louis 


Women) $1600-$2300 
Few to travel. Write Mr 
ment Examiner, 183 St 


Wanted:—Hundreds men-women, over 
17. U.S. Government Office and outside positions 
$1,400 year. Write for list positions now open 
Franklin Institute, Dept. H100. Rochester, N. Y 


PHONOGRAPHS 











Build Your Own Phonograph. Big sav- 
Pleasant instructive work. Complete instruc- 

ms, blue-prints, etc., absolutely free Ble mentees ge 
Associated Phonograph Co... Dept. LL. ¢ nati,O 


rh 


Write | 


High- | 


Available | 


Manual & Guide sent | 


|Some of the laboring men wore sneers 
| instead of frowns. 
| as soon as North finished speaking. Nev- 
ertheless, he appointed his committee. 
Luke Page, of the Page Wheel Company, 
had a place on it, but he was not the chair- 
man. Norman Phillips, the newspaper 
| editor, was forced into that position. The 
| frowns deepened and the sneers gave way 
/in numerous instances to chuckles of 
}amusement. Louie Dunn, of the Dunn 
| department store, was on the committee. 
|So was Jason Post, Matt Essex, Henry 
Lowden, and some other factory employees. 
In truth, the committee represented Cen- 
| tral City, even if it did not represent the 
| Chamber of Commerce. 

North called a meeting of the committee 
for the following night in his office and the 
city hall gathering melted away. 

When the members of the committee 
gathered he scored his first victory. Alice 
Post had been fearful her father would not 
come. But she had pleaded with him and 
won him over. He, in turn, had urged 
the other workingmen to join him. 

“‘Let’s see the inside of the darned place 
once,” he suggested. ‘We are not going 
to catch any contagious disease there or 
anything like that. We haven’t joined the 
Chamber of Commerce and we haven’t vio- 
lated any of the union rules. Let’s don’t 
have it said that we backed out or they’ll 
be blaming us with something new.” 

“Gentlemen, if we land this factory,” 
North declared to the committee, ‘‘it’s 





because you help me do it. There’s too 
|much dissension in this town. No out- 
sider would move in and bring a large force 
| with him if he knew real conditions. All 
we need to do, to get him and those who 
move with him, isto change conditions. You 





A few of them had left | 





going to be through united effort and | 


| men—some of you at least—have known | 


each other all your lives, and yet you have 
en acting like spoiled children. There 
are no real differences between you. I 








| want you fellows to get right and then, | 


| gradually, we'll all get right. 
| think there’s a chance for the entire com- 


hatchet and forget the burial place?” 

The talk became informal. Jason Post 
made some suggestions and—wonder of 
wonders—-Luke Page agreed with them. 
Post called Page “Luke” and Post was 
“Jason” to his fellow townsman. Louie 
Dunn had an extra cigar and handed it 
over to Matt Essex, who furnished the 
|match that lighted both. 
| A vacant lot in the center of Central 
City, owned by a railroad company and 
|not for sale, could be leased, so North 
announced. It covered an entire block 
and would make an ideal little park. 
North had caused the lease to be prepared 
and asked for its sanction. .He asked 
|this committee to go before the city 
council and insist upon an appropriation 
| for band concerts. 
| the school board buy equipment for a pub- 
| lic playground. He was so full of enthu- 
| siasm that it became contagious. Jason. 
| Post and Matt Essex caught something 
after all. 
talists who were their committee mates. 





He made plans to have | 


Don’t you | 


munity to be happier if you’ll bury the | 





And so did the so-called capi- | 
| numerous things 


“I'd like to get into the same room with | 


declared Rod Blake at 
day. ‘‘They tell me, 


that Luke Page,” 
the lactory next 


Jason, that you and Matt Essex and some | 


{of the other boys was down there to the 
|Chamber of Commerce to a meeting last 


lnight. What’s the union going to do 
about that? Ain’t that a violation of the 
rules? Are you fellows lettin’ a little ma- 


hogany furniture and cheap cigars pull the 
wool over your eyes? I wish they'd ap- 
pointed me on that committee. I'll bet 
Luke Page would have been huntin’ a 
doctor to fix his face if he’d give me any 
of his lip 


(Concluded from page 206) 


“Well now, Rod,” Matt Essex began, 
“‘you’re addressin’ your remarks to Jason, 
but you’re talkin’ to me also. I was there 
with Jason and the only thing I’m sorry for 
was that you wasn’t there too. This here 
Luke Page ain’t such a bad kind of a 
feller. Maybe we didn’t understand him, 
and maybe he didn’t understand us. We 
got along right well last night. Me and 


| workin’ conditions. 


him is on a committee together to try and | 
get the council to give up enough money | 


for the band boys so we can have some free 
concerts. Luke overtook me this noon 
in his automobile and rode me home. It 
was out of his way, but he said he wanted 
to ask me what I thought about some 


things. We got along right smart, I'd 
say. Now, Rod, I kind of look at it this 
way. Me and you are just as good as 


Luke Page, or Louie Dunn, or any of them 
other fellers. If we are just as good as 
them, why then we got just as good a right 
to help run this town. And if we don’t, 
it’s our fault, ain’t it? If them guys run 
that Chamber of Commerce it’s because 
we don’t butt in and insist on havin’ our 
share. That’s what this here John North 
told me, and dogged if I don’t believe he 
told the truth.” 


T was a sort of infiltration system. A 
little of the talk trickled here and a 
little more there. The leaven was working. 
There was something in the 7Jyribune 
about all of it. Workingmen saw their 
names coupled with the names of men who 
usually monopolized the’space. Committees 
met and met again. Progress was made. 
It worked because John North was sincere 
in what he was trying to do. 
little the feeling that existed between two 
classes of men was worn away. North had 
converted one of the vacant rooms in the 
Chamber quarters into a kitchen, and 
begged enough equipment to make it a 
real workroom. He asked the Woman’s 
Club to serve a banquet. That meal was 
a representative affair. Men broke bread 
together who would have been happy 
at the thought of breaking bones a month 
before. John North was tired, but happy. 
He had just received a telegram from 





Little by | 


Webster saying the latter would arrive the | 


following day. 


“‘T don’t ask you to take my word for | 


anything,” 
magnate next day; ‘‘because I may be 
more or less prejudiced. You see, it’s my 
business to believe in Central City, and I 
do believe in it. But you can easily get at 
the truth by talking to some of the men 
who live here. Somewhere along the line 
you'll learn the real facts. Suppose you 
take this list and a guide I will furnish you, 
and after you have interviewed these men 
come back and talk turkey with me.” 

The list had been prepared with care. It 
was a balanced affair, evenly divided be- 
tween labor and capital. It likewise in- 
cluded Norman Phillips, the editor. His 
pessimism had vanished. He, too, had 
caught the new contagion. It was easy 
for him to paint a rosy picture of the future. 
It was easier still to show a file of his 
newspaper for recent days with the head- 
lines and the stories—telling all the 
Central City planned 
to do. 

Webster talked to the bankers, the mer- 
chants, the factory-owners and_ others. 
Among the others were the laboring men 
John North had listed. 





Do you like good fiction? Do you en- 
joy reading live, action-filled stories 
about the kind of men and women who 
today are a part of our great industrial 
and business world? Do you care for 
realistic American business stories? If 
you do, you cannot afford to miss any 
of the fiction which will appear in 
LESLIE'S in 1921. It will be well worth 
your while. 











North explained to the plow | 





“Tt’s sort of like this,” said Matt Essex, 
“There was a time here when the town 
was sort of pullin’ apart, you might say. 
But all that’s changed now. There was 
some differences between the men and the 
owners, but that’s been ironed out. We've 
got no kick comin’ about hours, wages, or 
We’re satisfied, Mr. 
Webster, and if workin’ men are satisfied 
they’re gettin’ a square deal, well that’s 
about all any fair-minded man can 
demand.” 

“One of the things I hope you've 
noticed, Mr. Webster,” Luke Page an- 


| nounced, ‘is the spirit of unity we have 


here. You'll find that in all classes, if | 
may be permitted to use the word. Of 
course, we have no classes here. We're 
all citizens of Central City, working as 
hard as we can to advance the city’s in- 
terests, but what I mean is that there is 
no friction here for any reason. We see 
things pretty much alike in Central City.” 

‘How have you done all this?’’ Webster 
demanded of John North when he returned 
to the Chamber of Commerce office. “‘It 
looks to me as if somebody had performed 
amiracle. I never saw a town where there 
was such unity of purpose. I can’t find a 
knocker anywhere.” 

“T guess you might call it 
North replied, a little wearily. 

“T don’t care what you call it,” said 
Webster, “but whatever name you apply 
will hardly fit the situation. I feel like 
singing that old song about this is the place 
I long have sought and mourned because I 
found it not. My branch factory is going 
to be located in Central City. Now let’s 
get down to details.” 


contact,” 


T was long past quitting time, but Alice 

Post remained at her desk. She had 
been taking dictation from North and 
Webster. She had written a formal agree- 
ment, and North had told her that would 
be all. The girl noticed how tired he 
looked as she left his private room. There 
was a little catch in her throat, because she 
wanted to cry and did not realize why. 
She was so happy for him because he had 
been able to revolutionize things. What a 
fight, and what a victory! 

Then Webster and North came out and 
the manufacturer took his leave. 

John came over close to his stenographer 
and slumped into a chair. 

“Lord, but I’m tired,” he said. 
Lord, but I’m happy.” 

She looked across at him, a mist in her 
eyes. 

“And all this business has been com- 
pleted by one method’’—he seemed to be 
talking half to himself. ‘‘All of it is due 
to contact.” 

“Do you know that is a great word?” 
he demanded, getting up and standing 
over her. 

“What word?” she queried. 

“What word? Why that word contact. 
I’ve been sitting over there, thinking about 
what we’ve accomplished through contact 
and when I say ‘we,’ I mean both of us. 
You’ve helped as much as I have. When I 
felt like quitting you bucked me up. Yes, 
contact is one fine little word, and I’ve 
just realized a new use for it. I need more 
contact. I’ve a notion that in about ten 
seconds I’m going to experience contact 
that will be the greatest thing——”’ 

Alice was out of her chair, her desk 
between them. Something in his eyes told 
the story before words could be uttered. 
He walked around the desk and took her in 
his arms. Their lips met. Ditto, Ditto 
some more. Eventually she looked up 
and he looked down. In that glance was a 
whole volume of mutual understanding. 
His voice was a trifle husky, but it was a 
happy huskiness. 

‘That was the sort of contact I needed,” 
he whispered. 


“And 
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| Oui Tie~Tlvee—Feur Flights! 


The lovely burden which in his infatuation he had so gaily 
vathered into his strong young arms had become a dead weight. As 
vith bursting chest he scaled one by one the last few steps, it seemed 
.o him he was carrying something monstrously heavy, something 
iorrible, which suffocated him, and which every moment he felt 
‘empted to throw from him in rage. This ascent of the staircase 
in the sad gray light of the morning—how typical of their whole 
history! How typical of the history of thousands like them who 
vield to the insidiously seductive doctrine: ‘‘Eat, drink, play, for 
the rest is not worth while!’ 


The story of Jean Gaussin’s infatuation for Sapho is a far more effective 
ermon than any homily on carnalism ever delivered from the pulpit. 











That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: “For 
my sons when they are twenty years of age.” Sapho is the masterly creation of 
Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found in the 
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Comédie d’Amour ij 
THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRITTEN BY THE MASTER REALISTS OF FRANCE 


GIVEN TO IMMEDIATE SUBSCRIBERS THE ONLY COLLECTED EDITION OF THESE FAMOUS STORIES IN ENGLISH 


Paul de Kock’s Merry Tales WOMAN, with her fascinations, has changed the currents of 
The purpose of Paul de Kock in writing history. She has marred, as well as made, great careers. If, as the poet 
these very gay and very Gallic stories of the Pope declared, ‘The proper study of mankind is man,” WOMAN un- 
life of the Latin Quarter, of the Cafés and  doubtedly has furnished the most interesting chapters. If any one 
Cabarets, was frankly to amuse his doubt this, let him read the Comédie d’ Amour. 
readers. Few American readers 
know this smiling writer of stories 
of the petits bourgeois and Parisian 






















No nation has made a closer study of the whole subject of WOMAN than 
the French. She has furnished the inspiration for the best in their Literature. 
their Drama and their Art. And it is to the literature of France, and to the 
works of her master realists, that we must go for the most intimate revelations 
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grisettes. But to get this unique of the heart of WOMAN—subject of eternal interest and mystery and 
set with the COMEDIE endless fascination. , 
D’AMOUR you must be : ; 

prompt. THE SUPPLY In the Comédte d’ Amour is presented for the first time i 


English a collected edition of the masterpieces of those famous 
French Authors who have most excelled in the minute delinea- 


tion of feminine character and its effects on the opy 


IS LIMITED. 
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To Get the Benefit of 
Our Introductory Price 


USE 
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NOW 


Brunswick Subscription Co., 
416 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
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Send $3.00 with Coupon or $27.50, if you want to save 
the cash discount of $2.50. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
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